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TO WHICH 18 PREFIXED, 


A TREATISE ON MORALS. 


By J. J. BARTHELEMY, 
AUTHOR OF THE TRAVELS OP ANACHARSIS.- 
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'Th E family of Jean Jacques Barthé- 
lemy had been established for a consi- 
derable time at Aubagne, in Provence; 
where they enjoyed much of the pub- 
lic esteem, and were entitled to it, not 
from hereditary distinction, but from 
hereditary virtue. 

He was born the 20th of Inns 
1716, at Cassis, a small town not far 
from Marseilles. His mother, a woman - 
respectable for the qualities of her. 
mind, and the goodness of her heart, | 
A 1 


0; 
left, at her death, four young children, 
BarthElemy, one of them, was then 
four years old. His father, Joseph Bar- 
thélemy, took upon himself the charge 


of his earliest education. When he 


had attained his twelfth year, he was 
admitted into the College de I Oratoire 
at Marseilles, where his progress in his 
studies was very rapid. He had, for his 
tutor, the Pere Raynaud, one of the 
best preachers of that time. The fa- 
mous Chalamont de la Visclede, a great 
friend of the Pere Raynaud, took a 
peculiar interest in his young pupil, and 
contributed greatly to his improvement. 
Barthélemy retained, during the whole 
of his life, a grateful remembrance of 
that worthy man. 
When of a suitable age, he studied 
philosophy and theology, under the care 
of the Jesuits. His great application 
to the Greek and Oriental languages 
had been beyond. his strength, and he 
| did 


4 | 
did not recover his health until he en- 
tered the seminary *. 


Though he had the greatest respect 
for the Christian religion, and proved a 


faithful observer of its morals, his vo- 
cation was not for the ministry of the 
gospel. All his thoughts were engaged 


in the studies of the sciences; he made 
frequent journies to Marseilles, to get 
instructions from M. Cary,, a very 


learned antiquarian, and was initiated 
by him in the Numismatick art. He 
found at Aix, in Provence, a great 
many precious manuscripts in the li- 
brary of the president Mausaugues, 


which had been the property of the 
illustrious Peiresc. There he used to 
pass many days alone; he imagined 


himself in a temple, in which he could 
call up the spirits of the dead. Such 


we place where young clergymen were to 
perform a sort of noviciate, before they could be 


* to holy orders. 


Oc 


A 2 | enthu- 
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enthusiasm soon wanted more nourish- 
ment, and Paris was the proper place, 
where he could find instruction propor- 
tionate to his love of learning. 

On his arrival in the capital, he soon 
found many friends and instructors. 
One of these was the Secretary of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, M. Gros de Boze, who was 
entrusted with the care of the cabinet 
of medals of the French King ; and 
| he was 50 satisfied with the talents of 
BarthElemy, that he obtained from go- 
vernment an appointment for him of 
joint commissioner for that employ- 
ment, when he had not been more than 
eighteen months in Paris. 

Bougainville, a very able writer, and 
a very honest man, left, by his will, to 
Barth<lemy, as a proof of his peculiar 
esteem, all the precious manuscripts of 
the learned Freret. 


In 
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In the year 1747 Barthelemy was 
elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. Being offered the employ- 
ment of secretary of that society, he 
refused it, and solicited for his friend 
Charles le Beau, and succeeded. This 
was not the only instance of his mo- 
desty and generosity. The same place 
being again offered to him some time 
after, he pointed out the learned Du- 
puy as a more proper person. At the 
death of De Boze, the place he had 
held, of keeper of the cabinet of me- 
dals, was given to Barthelemy. A year 
after, he obtained from the prime mi- 
nister, d'Argenson, the: necessary. order 
for a journey, in August 24, 1754, in 
Italy. He received only about 4.300 for 
his expences; but, having taken with 
him the medals of which there were 
duplicates in the cabinet, he succeeded 
in making the most advantageous ex- 
change, and in rendering, with very 
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small sums of money, the cabinet of 
his Sovereign one of the most complete 


in Europe. 


le was received with the greatest affa- 
bility by the Pope, Benedict the XIVth, 
and treated with great distinction by 
the Cardinals Spinelli, Passionei, and 
Albany, men who did honour to their 
rank by their abilities, and their love 
for the 'fine arts. It was at Rome he 
became acquainted with Madame de 
Stainville & and her husband, who, some 


* Barthelemy had the highest opinion of that 


respectable lady. A few months before his death 


he had traced of her the following picture in a 
letter to a friend: The Countess de Stainville, 
*« not yet seventeen, inspired those who saw her 
« with that profound veneration that is seldom 
«« shown but to persons who have a long time 
«« practised the duties of virtue. Every thing in 
her commanded admiration ; her age, her face, 
« the vivacity and delicacy by which all her ac- 
« tions were animated and directed ; the wish to 
please others, and to turn her success to the 

« satis- 


(n=) 

time after, was the famous Duc de 
Choiseul, prime minister of Louis the 
XVth, and one of the greatest politi- 
cians that France ever boasted. The 
Duc de Choiseul, who, amongst the qua- 
lities of a great statesman, possessed, in 
an eminent degree, a faculty of discern- 

ing talents and virtues, and who never 

forgot his friends, was no sooner in 
power than he procured for Barthelemy 
the favour of the king. By the pos- 
session of different places, he soon 
found himself in very easy circum- 
stances. When the Duke was in dis- 
grace, and had retired to his country 
seat at Chante-Loupe, in the beautiſul 


satisfaction of her husband, the worldly object 
« of her tenderness and regard; those fine feel- 
<« ings which extended her sensibility to others, 
« and made her happy in the happiness of her. 
« friends, or miserable from their woes; and. 
above all, that purity of soul, which never per- 
« mitted even an idea of any . vicious to 


« enter her mind.“ 
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country of Touraine, along the river 
Loire, Barthẽlemy accompanied him, 
and employed his talents, and the charms 
of his conversation, for the entertain- 
ment of his benefactor. The work of 
Anacharsis had employed many years 


of his life; but he determined to offer 


it to the public, only when he was in- 
consolable at the death of the Duke. 
The care and attention which his publi- 
cation. would demand, he hoped, would 


divert this. melancholy ; and, besides, 


he would find some consolation in call- 
ing into life again his illustrious friend, 
and in expressing his admiration for 
the Dutchess in the episode of Arsame 


and Phedim, in which he has made a 
very strong allusion to the lives and 


characters of the Duke and Dutchess 
de Choiseul. 

The most respectable academies and 
societies of learned men in Europe had 
not. waited for that publication before 

; | they 


/ ( yy 

L they had admitted him into their num- 
ber *; but it was at that time that the 
most ancient of those associations, the 
French Royal Academy, received him as 
one of 1ts forty members ta 25, 
1789). 
T) he horrid excesses of the Freneh 

volution having deprived him of his 
most intimate friends, his health was 
considerably affected. He had lost a 
revenue of about one thousand pounds, 
and was reduced to a degree of poverty; 
which, nevertheless, did not secure him 
against the cruelty of the new tyrants. 
He was arrested, and would have been 
sent. to the scaffold, had not all the lite- 
rary people interceded in his favour. 
Some time after as a reparation, he was 
offered the place of librarian of * 


* He was associated to the Royal and Anti. 
quarian Societies in London, and to the Acade- 
mies of Madrid, Cortone, er Hesse- N 
and Marseilles. 
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apparent pain, on the 30th of _— 


& an 
National Library, which he thought 
proper to-refuse. He was then about 
eighty years old; and though every 
day he saw his end approaching very 
fast, he never ceased to show the greatest 
concern for his friends. In his last 


moments, he asked for the Epistles of 


Horace, but soon his feeble hands let 
the book fall; he expired, without any 


1795. 
The character of Barthelemy was 


marked by an extreme modesty; a faith- 


ful and constant attachment to his 


friends; the mildness of his temper; 
the purity of his morals; his perfect 
disinterestedness; his constant applica- 
tion to study, and his endeavours to 
encourage in others the same exertions, 
and to promote them to advantageous 
employments, according to their abili- 


ties. He never showed in company any 


sort of pedantry; and, from his na- 
Tt tural 


6 | 
tural simplicity and unaffected cd 


humour, as well as from his social vit= - 


tues, he deserved the name of homme 
de bonne 6ompagme—and yet this worthy 
man had hardly a single friend to attend 
him to his grave : where he was con- 
veyed in the most melancholy Silence, 
and without even the least ceremony. 
The Treatise on Morals was written 
in 1755, and dedicated to Madame 
Marie Louise de Lamoignon, sister to 
that illustrious and upright magistrate, 
Malsherbes.—It was composed by Bar- 
thelemy for her son, as well as the ro- 
mance of Carite and Polydorus. We 


shall conclude this sketch of his liſe 


with the following 


ANECDOTES. 
1 | 
When Barthelemy had come into more easy cir- 
cumstances than he had been at the early period 
of his life, and somebody expressed a wonder that 
he had no carriage, “I would have set up one,” 


said Barthclemy, © had I not been afraid of meet- 
«c ing 


(- tw 
* ing some men of letters, whose accomplish- 
« ments I prize more than my own, walking on 
: « foot.” | 


2. 
Doctor Maty wrote to Barthelemy on the sub- 
* ject of his literary discussion with Doctor Swin- 
ton: What I know, after I had perused both of 
ec your writings, is, that I would rather be in the 
« wrong with you, than in the right with him;“ 
pointing at the difference between the amenity of 
the Abbe and the rudeness of his antagonist. 
3. 
The Authors of the Monthly Review have been 
greatly mistaken in the interpretation they gave 
to the word of Barthẽlemy, who, shocked at the 
horrors committed at the end of the French revo- 
lution, called it une revelation. The idea of the 
Abbe was—that such enormous cruelties in ci- 
vilized nations had been so opposite to his idea of 
the human heart, that to have seen them, could 
be called une revelation ; by which he meant a 
discovery, which certainly could never have been | 
foreseen by a man of so much mildness as he 
was. 
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XENOPHON, when he is Speaking 
of the institutions of the Persians rela- 
tive to their youth, says“ to give 
them an early knowledge of the laws 
and the formalities of justice, tribunals 
vere established in the public schools, 
at n, youths were accustomed to 
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„ 
accuse such among themselves as of- 
fended against the laws of their lit- 
tle society; and ingratitude was the 
fault punished with the greatest seve- 
rity.” He adds— the Persians in- 


cluded in the crime of ingratitude all 


offences committed directly against the 
gods, a man's parents, his country, or 
his friends.“ 


This admirable custom not only pro- 


vided for the practice of a man's du- 
ties, but reached the source of all vir- 
tue, by rendering his duties habitual 


to him. As no one could be wanting 


in his duties, without incurring the 
disgrace of ingratitude, to cultivate 


sense of gratitude, was to cultivate 


every virtue; and thus the Persians ar- 
rived at that sublime and luminous prin- 
ciple—tbat virtue should be made the 
habit of man. 


It is much to be wished that some 


person of superior talents should dedi- 
"YI" cate 


1 
ente a great portion of titre, auck wth» 
ploy all his powers, to develop this 
important truth. It is the basis of 
morality, and the only security for 
happiness; for when we act from ha- 
bitual passion, we act with promptness 
and effect; and when passion is duly 
regulated, we are Happy. | 

When I have been pens Mad 
zome reflections on this subject, I have 
been terrified with its magnitude and 
grandeur, compared with the medio- 
crity of my talents; but the purity of 
my designs and the value of my object 
at length relieve my mind from all 
reasonable fears. I am willing to give a 
proof of my zeal for the interests of per- 
sons with whose kindness I am affected 
as greatly as I am honored by their es- 
teem. I make a sacrifice of my self- 
love to their service, being willing, 
indeed, to make any sacrifice to the 


same object; and if this little work is 
B 2 not 
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Fu E silly and disgraceful genes 
of theologians; the ignorance of the 
clergy, and the still greater ignorance” 
of people of fashion; an affectation of 
singularity; an extravagant philosophy, 
that has risen on the ruins of sober 
Reason, were the causes that spread the 
present universal 3 _ Faye 
* Religion. et 
An open disdain of every vg r 
is holy pervades the conversations, and 
still more the writings of the present 
day; and it is necessary that you should 2 
be informed of this evil, that you m 


be guarded against its effects. 
ne xe Upon me to lay before 


you the proofs of the truth of the 
A Chris- 


128 
1 


they reject its mysteries as ridiculous, 
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Christian religion, for you will find 
them ably exhibited in the works of 
Pascal, Abbadie, Bossuett, Fenelon, and 


other illustrious writers. Yet, I offer 
to your serious consideration the follow- 
ing reflections: Infidels universally 
acknowledge that the morality of the 
Christian religion is sublime, although 


These mysteries, they say, “ are in- 
comprehensible, and therefore to be 
rejected. But it is to be demanded of 


them, if there are not in physies and 


geometry truths which are incompre- 
hensible, but which, nevertheless, we 


receive as ineontestable. If it were not 


demonstrated, that two lines might 


eternally approach each other without 


ever meeting, it would be deemed im- 
possible. That we cannot comprehend 


a2 mystery is t therefore no TEASON for 


treating it with ridicule; "Bekoewars gay 
with wwe it is not because the 
myste- 


6 

mysteries of our religion are above our 
comprehension, that we receive them 
as objects of our faith; it is because God 
has revealed them to us, and has com- 
manded us to receive them as his word. 
He has spoken by the prophets, by 
miracles, by the testimony of the first 
martyrs, and by the manner in which 
the Christian religion was established. 

When, instead of an open attack 
upon the mysteries of our religion, you 
zee ridicule cast upon them, tell the 
stand the nature of the question, and 
to convict him of his ignorance, ask 
him — how he would act, if the Su- 
preme Being should deign to stand 
before him, and command him, in 
clear and precise terms, to believe za 
the mysteries of the Christian religion ? 
no doubt, he will say —“ in such 2 
case, I would yield obedience.” But 
we obey, because we are persuaded, 

B 4 that 


„ 

that God formerly spoke to man in this 
manner; and if we are deceived, it is 
not in believing doctrines that are in- 
comprehensible, but in believing that 
these points have been revealed. If 
infidels, therefore, would reason with 
us on sound principles of controversy, 
they ought not merely to object to 
articles of our belief, but to the motives 
on which we adopt them. But this 
reasonable course you will never find 
them take, since that mode of arguing 
would include knowledge they despise, 
and would demand a labor to which 
they have been unaccustomed to sub- 
mit. If they did pursue this course, 
they would no longer have objections 
offer, because they would see that 
we have due motives for believing in 
our mysteries, although in themselves 
incomprehensible. 

But we may go further: we will 
suppose, that the proofs. of the truth of 
110 Our 
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our religion are perfectly balanced by 
the objections adduced against them; 
then the question is doubtful, and in 
that case we ought to practise what 
religion prescribes, according to that 


maxim which reason has dictated and 


its utility sanctioned, and which says 
where there is doubt, the course is to 
be taken in which there is least danger: 
We may go further still, and put an 
extreme case. Suppose, after an accu-. 
rate examination, some one should ima- 
gine he had detected an error in the 
principles and motive of our belief, 
would it be his duty to publish this 
apparent discovery? Undoubtedly not. 
Reason and duty would impose silence 
upon him. It has always been said, 
and it will ever continue to be repeated, 
that religion is necessary to the happi- 
ness of man. And what more noble 
gift can be made him than precepts 
which command him to do no wrong 
20 B 5 to 


© Þ )) 
to others, to have compassion on their 
mistakes, to pardon injuries, to suffer 
with fortitude, to cultivate - universal 
charity, and to be happy in this life, in 
the hope of an eternity of happiness. 
But these are the maxims of our reli- 

gion; and if infidels will not be per- 

suaded that it is of divine origin, at 
least let it be regarded by them as the 
noblest and most beautiful of political 
institutions. It is true, religion has 
been the pretext for inhuman contests 
and unjust wars; but it is no more to 
be deemed the author of these evils 
than reason or virtue which have often 
been abused to the same purposes. 

On this subject I would say to men, 
e believe; if they had the misfortune 
not to believe, I would say, doubt; if 

they cannot doubt, observe inflexible 

silence.“ And may we not safely ask 
what advantage is proposed by light 
discourse on this solemn subject? Part 


r 
of the audience may join in the laugh 
from vicious habit or ill- timed com- 
placency, but such conversations ever 
afflict men of sense, and give pleasure 
only to the superficial. Unhappy will 
it be ſor a nation, when they become 
general among the industrious classes 
of the people, who are but too much 
exposed to their influence, by the suf- 
ferings of their condition, the faults of 
their education, and the influence of 
example. Will they be kept, by the 
mere terrors of justice, within the 
bounds that order in society prescribes ? 
Who will think himself secure in the 
midst of domestics each of whom have 
an interest in seizing on his property, 
and, perhaps, in taking away his life, 
when they have nothing further to do 
than to contrive the means of impu- 


nity? The laws of man hold back the 
hand from wrongs ; those of religion 


restrain the heart. * we reason to 
. 


r 
expect that the former are sufficient of 
themselves to inspire the love of vir- 
tue; when, aided by the latter, x 
n produce that effect? 

But to disturb the order of society 

is not the only effect of indecent de- 
clamations against religion; they taint 
with despair the minds of the unfortu- 
nate. No country or condition is with- 
out virtuous people, who weep in secret, 
from the outrages of fortune, the in- 
justice of the wicked, or the natural 
evils of liſe. And who is he that 
would tear from them the only conso- 
lation that remains ?—that of believing 
that all is conducted by the hand of a 
God who sees their tears, is full of 
compassion for them, and has in store 
for them blessings to compensate for 
all their sufferings. If our system be 
an illusion, it is a thousand times to be 
preferred to the fatal knowledge infidels 
would give us in lieu of its delights. 
R I need 
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is made to beneficent minds; 
to hearts open to compassion. I de- 
mand of them to say, what is the cha- 
racter of that barbarity that would per- 
suade the unfortunate that they are 
condemned to be the gratuitous victims 
of suffering; and, when they no longer 
have any hope in this world, tell them 
they are cheated in looking for peace 
in another ? 

You are not to suppose that all whe 
deny religion have foreseen these con- 
sequences; some are betrayed by the 
levity of their tempers, or by an at- 
tachment to speculative opinions; some 
sedulously seek for partisans to support 
them against the reproaches of con- 
science; while there are others in whom 
all just feelings are lost in excess of 
sensual enjoyments, and in whom con- 
science is annihilated. . of every 
con- 


( 14 ) 
Aden loudly vaunt their virtue, but it 
is not of a kind to be eee exa- 
mined. What solidity is there in the 
virtue that proclaims implacable hatred 
to a religion which: inculcates, inspires, 
recompenses nothing but virtue? and 
' which, founding all probity upon hu- 
man principles, invites us to consider 
even those principles as no more than. 
the prejudice of education? This is an 
awful problem for infidels to solve. 

If religion were no more than the 
work of men's hands, he who first con- 
ceived the idea of opening an inter- 
course of affection between an Infinite 
Being and feeble man, formed the most 
beneficent of projects. 

The Christian religion, detached from 
extraneous things with which men have 
confounded it, 1s the purest system of 
morals and the best source of happi- 
ness; it enriches the mind with all vir- 
tue; it enlarges the circle of virtues ; 

8 | it 


„„ 
it expands the soul, filling it with sweet 
and lasting peace: that peace which the 
world cannot give nor take away, which 
is even unknown to the world, and which 
makes us at peace with ourselves and 
the whole human race. 
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Or un PARENTS. 


I WELL know your ardent affection 
and esteem for parents in all respects 
worthy of your love and veneration ; 


and J am not about to remind you of a 


duty, but to felicitate you on your hap- 


piness, which, if it were possible, I 


* 


would augment in retracing its image 
before you. You will dwell with plea- 
sure upon a subject so tenderly regarded 
by you, and will pardon the defects of 
my picture from veneration for the mo- 
tives with which it is drawn. N 
Nature has deeply impressed upon 
the heart of man a lively sentiment re- 


lative to the Author of his being, whose 


principal character is that exquisite 
ecnderness which is the most pleasing 
| bond 


E 
bond of the human affections. When 


the Supreme Being would excite our 
confidence in him, he presents himself 


to our view, sometimes under the image 


of a kind father ever ready to listen to 


the story of our wants, and at others 
that of a tender mother, who presses 


her child to her bosom. It was not 


always by the painting of violent and 


irregular passions that the Greek trage - 


dies excited terror and pity: they often 
delineated the conflicts of tenderness and 
affection among relations borne down by 


fortune: and these delightſul pictures 


never failed to draw tears from the eyes 


of a people above all others prompt in 
seeing and comprehending the truest 


touches of nature. In a tragedy of 
Euripides, the Greeks are represented 
as having resolved to sacrifice Polyxena, 


the daughter of Hecubs, on the tomb 


of Achilles, After an affecting scene 


between the mother and daughter, Po- 


lyxena 


— 


(WI 
IyxenlÞ passionately beseeches Ulysses 
to lead her forth to death, that she may 
be spared the sight of her mother's 
grief, more intolerable than her own 
fate. Ilecuba cries out Unfortu- 
nate woman that I am! My powers 
fail mel My knees refuse their sup- 
port—Ah, my child! draw near to 
me; give me thy hand! give it to me! 
—Oh companions ! oh friends! why 
do you leave me childless !—Alas! I 
die.” | | id 
If our love for near relations 1s infi- 
nitely delightful, its value is increased 
by its capacity, which is without 
bounds. In a large family, it may be 
extended to many without being en- 
feebled. Every child is the object of a 
generous father's care ; and when death 
deprives him of one, in vain does he 
seek consolation, in the transports of 
his grief, from the idea that others still 
remain. Nature speaks with a louder 
voce 
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voice than reason or interest: she re- 


elaims with invincible power her rights, 
in despight of length of time or cir- 


cumstances. What then must be its 


force when concentered, as in * 


case, in one objeet 


But it may be asked, ben it hm 
that for the most part, we do not find 


in children the same degree of affectian 


towards their parents? Has Nature, hose 


of love, has she miscalculated, in giving 
to parents the sensibility she withholds 


from children Undoubtedly not. But 


the sensibility of children is diverted 
from their parents, by passions which 
have their birth at the same time with 


reason, but develop themselves, and 
In infants, 
_ while their affections are yet uncor - 


grow up more quickly. 


rupted, their love for their parents 1s 
expressed with shouts of joy and vehe- 


ment transports. Afterwards, children be- 
1 


2 es 
3 pr 
INT wer Te, 
e 


6 
come timid; they shun advice ; they 
seek for independence. an 
Of these propensities, the first me- 8 
times has its souree in the excessive fear 
of offending, the second in pride, and 
the last, in that love of liberty in man, 
which is naturally extreme. They may 
degenerate into vice, and become pro- 
ductive of pernicious consequences; F 
and, unhappily, they appear at an age 
when we have not experience to _ 
us their evil tendency. 
Timidity degenerates easily into a 
fault, He offends by habit who has ever 
an unreasonable fear of offending ; and 
the child's heart ought to be open to 
the parent who, by kindness, endea- 
vours to lessen the distance between 
parent and child. And let it not be 
asked, what are the expressions fit for 
a child's! confidence in his parent? 
When the heart is moved, it expresses 
itself in every action, look, and word 
WU but 


(Eu) 
but all becomes equivocal ahi the 
path of nature is quitted. il ben 

The propriety of restraints is to be 
determined by the necessity and mo- 
tives which | engender them, and 
the advantages they propose. Even 
harsh restraints may become useful, 
since they cultivate patience and doci- 
lity; qualities more essential than is 
generally allowed in all the different 
conditions of life, and which it is im- 
possible to acquire after the flexible 
years of childhood. In general, good 
dispositions are not impatient of re- 
straint, because they wish their faults 
to be corrected; while vicious children 
hate restraint, because they are averse 
to amendment. 

It proceeds from ignorance, : cakes | 
there is a desire for premature indepen- 
dence. Is it already time to become in- 
dependent, when, with the reason little 


enlightened by experience, a child sees 


no 


{22 ) 
no farther than the present moment, 
and little suspects the consequenees that 
lie hid in the future? What reproaches 
may not the child justly make to the 
parent that, by rendeting it too early 
_ anaster of itself, has subjected him to 
His own passions, or to ertors more dan- 
gerous even chan those passionns? And 
what is the objection offered to the 
authority whose yoke some would reti- 
der more easy ? This authority requires - 
an obedicnce that one is almost asharrted 
t6 rank among duties. It is delightful 
to depend upon those whom we love; 
to be conducted by their will; and to 
Sacrifice even our deatest tastes to them. 
Unhappy is he who has never made 
such sacrifices! His sul has never 
known. gratitude or friendship : it is 
either the sorrowful abode of indiffe - 
rence, or # prey fo lieentious passions. 

Let not youth, then, be so unjust as 
to 2 those to whom they owe their 
2 being 


. 
being as Severe judges. or imperious 
masters; they are tender, compas- 
sionate, though incorruptible friends 


2 


| x of 
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8 
e and for their inflexibility, are to be pre- 
y I ferred to those that are ordinarily called 
o friends. Where, among the latter, shall 
ve find one to be compared to Eucharis, 
d that worthy mother, whom one of the 
ec Greek philosophers proposed as a mo- 
- del to the women of Sreece. In speak- 
s Ning of her, he says, that he was desi 
4 rous of giving a portrait of this admi- 
| rable wothan, but that his diligence 
; Nattained no further than to give a slight 
. The birth of Eucharis, says the au- 
e chor, placed her in the rank of persons 
of distinction in Athens, and her accom- 
s plishments would have set her among 


the first of her sex in every country 
n the universe. At a period 
life commonly given to frivolous 
. she was neither dazzled: 
with 


+ 


* 2 1 
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with the opulence and splendor that 


- pleasures of which her own exquisite 


{ 4 ) 
surrounded her, nor touched with the 
graces made her habitation the happy 


seat: her heart, as virtuous as it was 
alive to sensibility, cherished one dar- 


| ling object. She had a son, who, with 


a fine and interesting form, had received 
from nature those dispositions which 
prepare the human character for excel- 
lence, and those dangerous pass ions which - 
too often confine men to mediocrity. 
Eucharis imposed upon herself the task 
of deciding, by the education of her son, 
in this fearful alternative; her husband, 
one of the most respectable senators of 
Athens, approved of her design, and 
appeared confident of her success. She 
assembled round her son masters in the 
finer arts, and the sciences: she directed 
their zeal with her judgment; she gave 
an interest to their lessons by her pre- 
sence; she ordered, that he should be 
accus- 
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accustomed to view and oomprehend 
the great outline of things; and to 
be left ta himself as much as possible 
to fill up the picture; and to be less 
satisfied with any instances of success; 
than with exertion and perseverance. 

She reserved to herself the task of 
forming his morals and cultivating his 
affections; and it was not by the mul- 
titude and severity of precepts that she 
proposed to succeed, but by select and 
fertile principles, the developing of 
which she committed to his own care. 
She corrected lighter faults by a word, 
a look, or an example happily intro- 


duced; and heavier offences by a ri- 


gour, whose worst effects fell: upon 
herself —for then it was that she was 
most truly to be pitied. Sometimes 
she found it necessary to withhold from 
her son the too evident marks of her 
extreme affection, at the hazard of de- 


troying herself with the concealment 
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of sentiments that he was about to abuse, 


and which were ever ready to escape 
from her mouth. At length, she was 
compelled to disguise her sorrow under 
the appearance of resentment and in- 


dignation, till her culpable son should 


doubt if he had not dried up the 
sources of her love for him. Her con- 
flicts were severe, and she soon fled 
from the observation of all eyes, to in- 


dulge her fears and afflictions in secret. 


When she was alone, free to give way 
to ber thoughts, she saw nothing in 


their object but motives of despair. It 


was in vain, then, she imagined, she 


had taken so lively an interest in her 
 aon's happiness; in vain, had sacrificed 


her enjoyments, her repose, and her 


health. The past and the present of- 


fered nothing to her view but a fright- 
ful mixture of good and evil. And 
what was to become of her unhappy 


son, if the evil Prevailed ? Far from 


finding 


 — 


«=Yy _ 
ty Goding: consolation in the future, it 
c ¶ was the subject of new terrors. Ah.” 
said she, rather than see him abandon 
r the path of virtue, may he — She 
-was about to finish the expression of 
d her wish, when she heard a secret 
e voice, saying Make your choice, 
- WH Evcharis. Consent that your son live 
d disgraced,-or the wish that was escaping 
from your mouth shall be instantly- 
t. ¶ accomplished.“ —< Ah! hold,” she cried, 
7 
n 


© let him live, let him be virtuous; 

a Wand if it is blood the Gods must have, 
t iet his mother be the victim! ? 
0 The Gods were moved to compass ion . 
r with her noble disinterestedness. Eu- 
d charis wished to transfuse her soul into 
r her son, and die; but in his birth he 
had imbibed her spirit, and time only 
was wanting to remove the imperfec- 
tions of youth. The Gods hastened 
the period of his reformation; his mind 
guy expanded itself, and appeared 
- Sy such 


—_ : 66 28+ )) | 
such as it was by nature, full of sensi- 5p 
dbility, bold and active: it gisplayed I n 


grandeur of ideas, comhined irh taste 1 
and judgment; and an absolute love 10 
of, virtue and of truth. Eucharis re- b 
ceived the sweet price of her labours; n 
ber husband rejoiced in the confidence MI .. 
he had placed in her; and her son, „ 
penetrated more and more with love a. 
and esteem for her, wanted only words n 
to express unbounded gratitude. 5 
The author adds, that he ns Fw 
one of the principal ornaments of gf 
Athens ; that he was incessantly occu- + 
pied i in causing his glory to be roflected 4 
upon his parents, and that he was more + 
sensibly touched by their approbation.M ; 
than by the applauses of all Greece. 
Most youths. would be surprised to 8 
hear this language; they see not o 
1 far removed from them a time when n 
= | those that gave them being, almost in- 


different spectators of their pains and 
2 5 plea- 


4 

pleasures, require from them nothing 
more than cold and sterile marks of 
their good breeding, rather than their 
love or respect: but such is not the 

beneficent design of Nature; she de- 
3 mands, that when we are ourselves be- 
© come parents, we should never feel 
1, our happiness more complete than in 
adding to the happiness of a father and 

ls mother, who have often sacrificed to 


ours; that we draw nearer the ties that _ 


© i unite us to them; and that when'death 
F Shall break these ties, we shall feel, in 
the midst of distinctions and - honors; 
a want in being no longer able to share 
their 0 and nen * our pa 
rents. i 8 41:3 C8? en 

N these ſncutichubſirracdly athou- 
sand times preferable to the vain boasts 
of science, pervade every 2 to 
make one mind of every N = 

one AY of the universe! 
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On OUR. Counrax, 


* ese * the love of one's coun- 


try prevails most in a republic, and a 
sentiment of honour in & monarchy ; 


but it has never been asserted, that un- 


der this last form of government it 


would not be adrantageous-to. inspire 
youth with an enlightened love of their 


country. This passion, united in the 
8ame breast with a sentiment of honour, 
would produce the greatest atchieve- 
ments, accompanied with a manner 
that would render them the more illus- 
trious a the two principles might even 
tend to perfect each other; the senti- 
ment of honour might be freed from 
its prejudices, sometimes $0 hurtful to 
the nate, and the love of one's coun- 
. "£2 try 
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try of that erotity e is not lese 
mjurious. | OT: 
In a monarchy, the Tove of one's 
country is seldom the subject of praise; 
doubtless, because it is a passion sup- 
posed to be inimical to the authority 
of the Prince, as if his interests could 
be at variance with those of the eoun- 
try, and as if it was not his noblest 
and most splendid prerogati ve to be its 
ſather and benefactor. 
He who loves his country will desire 1 
to see it respected abroad by its power 
orby advantageous alliances; andtranquil 
at home by an equitable administration 
of its laws, and a spirit of humanity 
and justice sptead among the people. 
The country, therefore, will neetl able 
generals, and men skilled in its poli- 
tical interests to manage its foreign 
concerns; while those who stand be⸗ 
tween the throne and the people should 
wo men acquainted with. the interests 
| C 4 of 
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of both, and should possess an inflexi- Wl *- 
ble integrity, watching over individual bh 
as well as public interests, so that every * 
member of the state, in whatever sta- oy 
tion, may be made to concur to general KI 
happiness in the pursuit of his own il © 
particular interests. Hence will result ar 
an extensive chain of duties in the i © 
Sexeral. occupations of life; and hence * 
will also result, if I be not deceived, a 2. 
love of the country, which, in other 8 
words, is a love of our duties, a nobie " 
and disinterested passion, which, far 8 
from depending upon the opinion of l 
others for its existence, exults, when it 
happens to be 1nisrepresented. and re- f 
viled, in its own integrity. E 

Tou, my young friend, for 1 
benefit these reflexions are designed; a 


vou, whose interests fill me with regret 
that my words fall so far short of the 
eloquence worthy of the truths which 


ness 


C 

ness is my desire: oh! never forget that 
the exercise of your talents: and virtues | 
is due to your country that the care? 
to which you are called is of a noble 
kind; and that whatever be the · parti- 
cular path into which you may benconr- 
ducted by fortune or choice; you will 
have duties to perform and benefits to 
confer. Eeave to mean and trivial 
minds the wretched privilege of lan- 
opulence and 28288 permit them: to 
grovel on the earth, and drag with. 
them to the tomb the shame of: Aa Sen- 
sual and unprofitable life. Nor do I 5 
fear to invite you to a worthier course 
but you cannot be 00 often told, that 
to pursue it with; constaney and renow n, 
it is now in your youth that you must 
Prepare to enter on it. Soon will your 
parents be called upon to decide on the 
occupation of your future life, No 
eee choice will be directed by 

1 GR. | WIS=- 
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wwisdom. It is for you to make it 
amongst the most glorious; and, with- 
out anticipating it, E will offer such 
remarks to your notice as appear to me 
8 this critical moment of * out 
5 I am of opinion, tn! you  houl | 
begin by forming a system of life for 
yourself: I mean, the directing the 
whole course of your views and actions 

to one determinate end: by wich 
means you will have the greatest secu - 
rity possible against dissipation, and 
will, in the completest manner,; enjoy 
the controul of your powers. Our fa- 
aulties insensibly yield to habit, and 
easily acquire that regularity and order ji 
execution, and effect to our labours. 
The system of which I speak is the epi- 
tome of him who is actuated by it; 
vou readily foresee his conduct, but it 
5 in in wain vou — comprehend the 
C 2 views 
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or foretel the actions of a man who 
does nothing upon principle, and whose 
deeds are solitary, capricious, and often 
oompounded of contending qualities. 
Those in whom imagination predomi- 
nates are subject to a defect in system; 
imagination, the most imperious of our 
faculties, overleaps all obstacles to her 
views, till at length she inthrals herself 
in the number of her unfinished pro- 
jects. He who thus gives the reins to 
imagination becomes fickle, and has 
no command of his-talenis; he is son 
incapable of. conducting others, and 
too often. reduced to the. r of 
w_ conducted himself. 
To give you an abstract of the sys- 
tem I recommend; it is comprised in 
this short rule: to do with ardour 
whatever. it is your duty to do, and to 
abstain with constancy from all nn 
Rs duty 2 — = 


o EF. 


CS) 
Whenrthis general dispasition is ge- 
erated, it remains to enquire into the 
duties that are Presc ribed to us. For 
your; part, the sciences to which you 
hav e access will tenq; to for m your taste 
and disposition; method and accuracy 
in your mode of thinking you will, ac- 
quire from the study of geometry; 
physics will unveil to your eyes the 
wonders of nature, and. raise your 


thoughts to their author; history will . 


supply you with instructions, and give 
you an insight into the events that are 
before you; the great writers of anti- 
quity will give you models of that 

sound eloquence which becomes every 
age and country; and the contempla- 
tion of the finer arts will ornament 
your mind with graces, which, without 
being necessary to every species of ex- 


eellence, give a thousand advantages to 


their possessors. It is not every part 
gta hyre that sounds, but every part 
| 5 con- 
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0 
concurs to the formation and develops. 
ment of the sound. If you have the 
ambition: to be: a grace to society, or 
the nobler ambition to be serviceable 
to your country, you will find nothing 
useless in the several departments of 
your education; and in the midst of 
distaste, that will imperceptibly affect 
some of the hours of your studies, you 
will understand what Horace pax in 
the following verse: 


Condo & hes ee _ moæ dipromere ponim.. 


Prejudice, in the different degrees of ' 
reputation which it gives to various 
acquirements, often wounds our reason: 
prejudice gives the reputation of. genius 
to works of little utility, and offers the 
cold praise of good intention to talents 
employed for the public. benefit. A 
writer of genius in the Belles-Lettres; 
or an artist who displays a . cultivated 
as: in his productions, Bans, the ad 
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mirstion of his own age, and extends 


his fame to posterity. An: enlightened 


magistrate, by his wise administration 


countrymen, and engenders a. desire in 
those who are under his jurisdiction 
to be for ever placed under so equitable 
and beneficent an authority: but, with- 
out consulting your heart, judge which 
of these is the most serviceable to his 


country, and the most 3 of. 


lasting fame.. 


Talents, usefully employed, are pre- 


ferable to those engaged in objects that 
serve merely ſor our amusement; but, 
far from recommending the latter to be 
neglected, you are to consider them as 
adding splendour to the former, in like 
manner as a fine day displays the most 
beautiful pictures to advantage: for 
this reason, the first fruits of. labour 
should be dedicated to them. You, 


must not give them. too important a. 


place. 
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place in your feelings and judgment, 
but they must be among your acquire f 


ments, for they are necessary to your 


success and. happiness. Remember that 
the ancients held that the graces be- 


stowed on men not only what is pleas- 


ing and elegant, but wisdom and elo 
quence. Plato, exhorts- his disciple 
Xenocrates: to offer: sacrifices to them. 
Never forget, that the orators among 
the Greeks and Romans did not ne- 
glect these exterior qualities which. 
give force to the art of. persuasion. 
Call to mind Demosthenes, submitting 
to patient efforts to correct: a: defect. 
in his pronunciation, and Cicero dearn- 
ing to declaim from the actor Roseius. 
It was by uniting the acquirement of 
the Belles-Lettres: to a profound know - 
ledge of the laws tliat several of our 


magistrates in the last age obtained an 


immortal reputation. How delightful 


is id to me to cite examples 1 in your-own. 


fami- 


—— 
1 


o 


family ! The president Lamoignon gave 


his serious hours to the laws, and his 
intervals of leisure to the Belles-Lettres. 
Often, when he had pronounced deci- 
sions in the sanctuary of justice, which 


are still respected as oracles there, he 


departed to converse on suhjects of 


| Hterature with: the most distinguished 


in its circles. It is true, talents without 
virtue, were never favourably received 


partook of his confidence and esteem; 
he was the subject of many encomiums: 


during his hfe and aa they were vir- 


tuous men who praised him; encomiums 
of the same kind have been dedicated 


to his: memory. Virtue, justice, and the 


muses, placed his portrait in the temple 


of fame; and have preserved a place 
for his descendant, Wa: 7 con- 


stantly watches with care. 
It is of little rn to know 
wwe: is. required of you, of you have 


þ 2 * I + Fd 
4 ITO 1 4 
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by him; but Bourdaloue and Desprẽaux 
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no zeal to discharge your duties with 
honour. At your years, every moment 
is precious; and such moments as you 
jose are a deduction from the pleasure 
and utility of every part of your re- 
maining life. A period will arrive, 
when, busied in important oecupations, 
you will have no leisure for acquire- 
ments that are a solace in employment; 


might have been yours at an easy rate. 
If you should have nothing to reproach 
yourself with on that subject, you will 
be the first who had no reasen to com- 
plain of neglect of opportunities in 


.. ELIE CE» O22, oy I 3g 77 ͤ ²˙ A SO EY, N E N 


piness of manhood and age. 
How much is it to be wichait that 


passion, and not the produce of advice 


*. 8 l ( .. 
TIED) an 4 


passion that makes great” men; it is an 


and you will regret the time when they 


youth for making provision for the ps 


ardent 


application in youth were the fruit of 


and constraint. It cannot be too fully 
understood, that it is the energy of 


(42) 


"ardent and constant passion which Wl 5; 
raises and supports them in every effort; Ir. 
it is passion which figures to them a Wl h. 
perfection that seems to retire as they b. 
approach it; and is often in under- Wl gi 
taking things beyond their powers ſil g. 
tat they call forth all the powers they se 
have. This affection, of which F speak, an 
embraces. the soul, flashes in the eyes, ll ur 
and enters into the voice of a superior * 
man whenever he speaks of its object. of 
If it sometimes happens that it does 5 fu 
not manifest itself in the manners of a int 
man of genius, it is no- less active ch. 
within. M. de Turenne, although cold He 
in his manners, felt the flame no less 8 dre 
in his soul: without it, he had. wanted Wins 
the genius that marks his character; Who 
vince genius itself is that vehement Ich 
gentiment which "_ light through do 
the mind. or 
What difference is there between 2 rar 
man who, throwing, himself with irre- ac 


sisti- 


„ 
sistible passion into a grand career, 

rushes forward over every obstacle, and 
he who indolently suffering himself to 
be dragged into it, is impeded by every 
difficulty? I do not speak of that dis- 
graceful indolence which nothing can 
seduce from its own sensual enjoyment, 
and which is to be delivered over to 
universal contempt; but of that indo- 
lence which is dangerous even to men 
of talents, suspending for à while the 

functions of the soul, and plunging it 
into a reverie in which it - beholds no- 
ching but indistinct and useless images. 
ä He who gives himself up to; these 
dreams soon weakens the habit of think- 
Wing deeply, and sces with agony the 
hour arrive of some necessary labour 
chat requires intense thought: in vain 
does he endeavour to remedy the evil 
Wor to disguise his imbecility by tempo- 
Prary efforts, and by an appearance of 
acility in the execution. of his work ; 


oo... 
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his efforts are inconstant and of short 


recommend is as far as possible from 


1 | 


duration; his facility produces abor- 
tions, while his supreme fault, frequent- 
ty combated, but always feturning with 
fresh force, condemns him to a subal. 


tern rank, when he had antes to Sire of 
lustre to the highest. ahh A 

Lou do not perform” all you Ugh: < 
when you do not perform all you can. f 


Two young men enter at the same time 
the path of glory; the talents of one 
are inferior, but he endeavours to sup- 
ply the defect by an ardour for employ- 
ment, for occupation. | The eyes of the 
public are upon them, and compare 
their progress. The youth with supe- 
rior talents will be little admired if he 
does not excel the other, and will be 
CES; if he does not Ip : 


Th will see . tis penn 


that promptitude which does every 
* | thing 


thing by sallies. A torrent that rushes 
over a valley does not fertilize it. The 
great task is, to submit to labour with 
patience, with difficulty, with con- 
stancy, and never to desert an object 
of study till we know all it includes. 
Augustus, whose advice it was to pro- 
ceed, but to proceed with no more 
speed than constancy, is among the 
princes who have done the most, and 
who did every thing. in the most effec- 
tual. manser n 36 ende t 0 
I have given you some ideas, in a 
very general way, on the means of per- 
forming your duties; but I ought not 
© to conclude without speaking of that 
pirit of love and benevolence which 1 
regard as one of the means of being 
useful to one's country. It is a tem- 
per that is natural to the human cha- 
racter, and that ought to be restored 
to society, from which it has been ba- 
nished by our passions and prejudices: 
J | it 


Sx - 

ever at war with each other, from open- 
ing their hearts to jealousies that 80 
VE disturb their repose, and from 
confounding the errors of the judg- 
ment with the crimes of the heart. I 
know there are false and detestable men 
in the world, and, far from throwing a 
veil over their vices, I would have all 
people of worth publicly assembled to 
tear the masks from their visages ; but 
as to the generality of men, they have 


more of weakness and inconstancy than - 


malignity; an irrefragable proof of 
which is to be found in the sincere ho- 
mage n 
virtue. 

Beneficence or humanity, according 
to Cicero, is a part of that probity 
which, Plato says, men would inevitably 
become enamoured of, if its beauty 

could be distinguished by the eyes of 
the body. To give a more perfect idea 

| of 


(4) 
of this passion, I may add, that ĩt ne- 
ver decays. A passion for sensual plea- 
zures, or even a taste för the arts and 


away — 3 but beneficence is 
shed never decreaves by | 


The emperor Titus, whos quail 
threatened nothing but misery to the 
world, was called the delight of man- 
kind, because it was his desire that no 
day should pass without being marked 
by some benefit conferred * — 
others. 

There is no individual who may not 
become a Titus in the sphere which 
limits his power. Beneficence is not 
expressed only by splendid donations, 


or distinguished patronage, but it is 


infinitely nnen according to the 
wants of men. A single word of con- 
solation; advice given with gentleness 
and good- will; trifling marks of respect; 
* 9 3 


sciences, is often satiated, and wears | 


{ 48 ) 

are, in their turns, expressions of bene- 5) 
ficence, when they are informed by the y 
passions of a fMing heart. Be zealous sc 
to render services to others, in despipht e) 
of themselves, and, as often as you ar 
can, unknown to them; and remember ¶ pi 
that, in whatever condition man is di 
Placed, his obligation to do good re- ye 
mains, whilst there remains another wi 
man whose misfortunes he can alle- yo 
manta: wii; oy" 
. How nh more is this Juty 3 arr 
upon all who occupy distinguished sta- thi 
tions in society! Imagine yourself to Ml lee 
be in one of these, and look forward eit 
to the future. Behold families you have 
rendered happy by your services, vir- 
tuous men you have saved from the 
hand of oppression, fellow-creatures 
whose lives are owing to your cares, and 
the unfortunate who, being out of the 
reach of all: remedy but the sympathy 
of an affectionate N sau youn 
sym- 


600 | 
sympathize with them. See avis 
you a multitude eager to associate their 
souls to yours, and who-neyer turn their 
eyes to you but with looks of gratitude 
and love. Ah what a spectacle! The 
presence of the ungrateful shall not 
disturb your repose; they will fly from 
your path, or, if they dare insult you 
with their presence, they will avenge 
you with the internal sadness they feel 
—for it is in vain that the ungtateful 


arm themselves with effrontery: no- 


thing effaces from the soul the know- 


ledge of à benefit received; and it must 


either console itself with gratitude, or 
seek a remedy in the pangs of hatred.. 
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by one of _ 000 MER countries vi 


of Greece was a temple, whose archi tc 
tecture was simple and majestic; ii ea 
was consecrated to friendship, and, 
night and day incense was burnt befor yc 
the altar; but this was offensive ins tea wi 
of being acceptable to the divinity a wi 
the place: although the temple wa, 
' #ncessantly crowded, the goddess per cu 
ceived none but .mercenary - votaric|ifl ser 
whose professions were .insincere, of anc 
whose friendship was corrupt in It SEN 
Principle. trie 


One day she cried to a rich man, tht 
friend of Crcesus, that presented hir 
self at her altar“ Begone with th 


. #plendid, offerings; they are oper? 
Jai 


(RF 

laid before me, they are meant for for- 
tune.” She replied to an Athenian, 
who called himself the friend of Solon 
—0*— Thy vows are the offspring, of thy 
vanity : in uniting thyself to an illus- 
trious man, thou seekest to conceal thy 
vices, and share in his glory.” She said 
to two women, who closely embraced 
each other at the foot of her statue — 
A mutual love of pleasures unites 
you ; but your hearts are kept asunder 
with jealousy, and soon wil, AUS out 
1 10 5 185 
At length, two ante of, . 
cuse, named Damon and Pythias, pre- 
sented themselves before the goddess, 
and, in broken words, expressed the 
sentiments of a sincere and) tender 
friendship. I receive your offerings, 
she answered, for they come from the 
hands of virtue; but this shall not be 
your sole distinction; I abandon this 
building, too long sullied wi i 
An 3 D 2/7 


0 „ 
e and henceforth will have no 
other temple-but your hearts. Return ; 
be happy; yau will soon have need of 
my aid, which shall nat be denied you. 
Tou shall shew to the tyrant of Syra- 
euse, to this generation, to posterity, 
of what friendabip is capable in (ue 
minds. 
1 Pythias was, . after, a 
to die by Dionysius, with whom: to be | 
accused, was to be guilty. Pythias in 
demanded of the tyrant a few days, to W ,, 
settle some important affairs in a neigh- W _ 
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bowing tity; Dionyziue granted his re. © 
quest, on a condition which he thought fit 
could not be performed; he required a pi 
friend to be put into his hands, who t. 


chould die in the place of Pythias, if 
he did not retum on the appointed on 
day. Damon joyſully . 
tage for his friend. the 


Tb day arrives: the people assem- eff 
ws 0 * 2 Pity Dumon, * 
12 who ; 


(5) 


who walks tranquilly to -the scaffold: 


too certain that his friend is on his 
return, and too happy, if he should not 


arrive in time. The sword of the exe- 


cutioner is about to be raised, when 
the cries of the multitude announce 
the arrival of Pythias. He flies to the. 
spot; he sees the arm of the execu- | 


tioner already lifted up; he throws 


himself into the arms of Damon, and; 
in the midst of embraces and tears, 


they contend which shall die for the 


other. The crowd shout with joy ; weep 
with compassion. The tyrant, for the 
first time in his life, is touehed with 
pity; he precipitates himself from his 
throne, and, bidding them live, de- 


mands to be the partaker of their AA 


ous friendship. 

Men talk of friendsbip, and eie 
the name by connections that are the 
effect of chance, and the work of 4 
* A slight conformity of tastes and: 

D 3 pur- 


CIP 
pursuits brings two opposite characters 
together. In the commencement of tlie 
union, the friends, as they call them- 
selves, discover in each other every 
thing they desire; but the illusion soon 
passes away, and each is seen by the 
other as he really is, or, perhaps, with 
his faults exaggerated. Some are be- 
trayed by friends; and they renounce ä 
triendship wholly, or seek to be more In 
fortunate in a change of objects. 
As the generality of men pass the 
greater part of their life without re- 
flection, and the remainder of it in 
scandalizing others, rather than in stu- 
dying others or themselves; they know 
little of the real nature of the friend- 
ship they contract. If they dare put 
the question to themselves of the sin- 
cerity of the friends with whom they 
think themselves surrounded, they 
would tremble to perceive the deceitful 
appearances, which they took for eter- 
| "Wait 


— 


(4.80 F; 


5s nal. ties. The prospect would be deso- 
lating. to their hearts; for nothing is 


E 
more humiliating, than to be compelled 
y to acknowledge to ourselves that we 


n have no friends: but it would compen- 
este for the suffering, if it induced 


chem to look around, and form friend- 
chips for which they need not blus b. 

| It will be useful to you, to be fur- 

niched with some rules to guide you 

in your future choice of friends; and 

» loffer you the following observations: 

ist. You must beware how you take 
\ I brilliant talents for a sufficient founda- 

tion for friendship. As wit and genius 
„often seek only to display themselves, 


t equal talents near them, they are natu- 
rally destructive of the equality neces- 
sary to friendship. Wit is almost al- 
ways inimical to friendshi Þ, drawing its ; 


lessly or maliciously wounding the feel- 


and seldom endure superior, or even 


nourishment from self. love, and care- 


A ings 


1 
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ings of others. Friendship is more 
consistent with that delicacy of temper 
which never speaks but to give pleasure 
by flattery, and which, nevertheless, ap- 
pears to speak immediately from the 
heart. But the reason of the delight 


vVveoe receive from this disposition to flat- 


| © ter is, its appearance of | fecling and © 
sincerity; and you have always to en- 
quire, if its seductive graces be not 
the fruits of paliteness, or even of hy- 
pPocrisy. The same, with little deduc- 
tion, may be said af more solid talents, 
whose süffrage in your fayour is 60 
much the more dangerous if insincere, 
because it appears ta be the result of 
judgment. . Talents, and a love for the 


arts and sciences, give a grace and 


Sweetnesy to friendship; they are 
; Petly its emballishments; but must not 
| be relied on, to form its seele founda- 
1 gbbcs 2d. 


Wn 57 2 
2d. Affection is the only bond of 
friendship, and the heart its only source 


—but as the heart is naturally irape- 
tuqus, and is always in search of objects 
of its attachment, your choice may be 


unhappy, if you do not inform and 
regulate its movements. 


gd. Minds are permanently init 
by kindred: dispositions, and à mutual 
love of virtue. Neither of these quali- 
ties can be wanting in a solid friend 


ship. Two. men eminently virtuous, 


but with opposite tempers, may have 
infinite esteem for each other, but ne- 
ver an ardent friendship; and vicious 


men, of similarity of disposition, will 
form no friendships with each other 
hut what are frail and unfortunate. 


These are general observations, that 
will aid you! in your choice of friends. 
point of omitting, 50 disgraceful to 
human nature is it to acknowledge its 

X D 5 neces- 


(0%) 


necessity. You must not too warmly 
flatter yourself to be united in a lasting 


friendship with men who have the same 


objects of ambition with yourself, or are 
treading the same road to fortune and 


to fame. It demands incessant effort to 
preserve the purity of friendship exposed 
to jealousy and intrigue; and we must 
not imagine that our disinterestedness 
loses nothing of its strength in these 
contests, even when it triumphs. 


A steady friendship presupposes a 


knowledge of the human heart; and 
it will be difficult to gain a true friend 


without long experience of his charac- 


ter. Sudden and violent expressions of 


attachment are to be mistrusted, as hav- 


ing their source in insincerity, whose 
detection desolates the feeling heart. 
Virtue is not so eager to ally herself 
modest and timid, she is backward to 
N og herself, or to make advances 
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the recesses of his heart, and 'every 
proof has served to shew it with new 


( 59 ) 
where she may afterwards . to re- 


treat. ' ' | i a7 2 8 
M.istrust instances ack friendship "Sai 


* unworthy character. Lou will see 
examples of equity among the most 


unworthy; of wisdom in minds uzually 
governed by accident; and of huma- 
nity in obdurate and cruel characters. 
In friendship, the thing required is not 
the light and passing flame of imagi- 
nation, but the constant warmth of 
reason. When you have often visited 


value, then you have found another 


self; you begin to live in another's 
being. From this moment, a disparity 


of birth, rank or fortune disappears, 
except when sometimes they are able 


to give a new charm to the union. How 
delightful is it to remind a person that 
we love of the een 1 he 


has forgotten ! et tos LOA 
Ds. Ow 


( 58 ) 
necessity. You must not too warmly 
flatter yourself to be united in a lasting 
friendship with men who have the same 
objects of ambition with yourself, or are 
treading the same road to fortune and 
to fame. It demands incessant effort to 
preserve the purity of friendship exposed 
to jealousy and intrigue; and we must 
not imagine that our disinterestedness 
loses nothing of its strength in these 
contests, even when it triumphs. 
A steady friendship presupposes a 
knowledge of the human heart; and 
it will be difficult to gain a true friend 
without long experience of his charac- 
ter. Sudden and violent expressions of 
attachment are to be mistrusted, as hav- 
ing their source in insincerity, whose 
detection desolates the feeling heart. 
Virtue is not so eager to ally herself 
modest and timid, she is backward to 
express herself, or to make advances 
| where 
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where she may afterwards bare to re- 
treat. 2 N29 
. Mistrust instances ack friendship 2 


an unworthy character. Tou will see 
examples of equity among the most 


unworthy ; of wisdom in minds uzually 


governed by accident; and of huma- 


nity in obdurate and cruel characters. 
In friendship, the thing required is not 
the light and passing flame of imagi- 
nation, but the constant warmth of 
reason. When you have often visited 
the recesses of his heart, and every 


proof has served to shew it with new 


value, then you have found another 


self; you begin to live in another's 


being. From this moment, a disparity 


of birth, rank or fortune disappears, 


except when sometimes they are able 
to give a new charm to the union. How 
delightful is it to remind a person that 


we love of the Nee which he 
Ins forgotten! 


be.. 


form offices that would be degrading, 


6600 
Our friends often perceive our inte- 
rests when we mistake them; they are 
watchful as ourselves over our reputa- 
tion; and enter into our plans, or cor- 
rect their defects. When any scheme 
is ta be executed for our benefit, their 
zeal no longer acknowledges any bounds, 
and is only increased by obstacles ; 
and they do not even hesitate to per- 


if they were not ennobled by friendship. 
Delightful are such 2 to the 
heart! 
Hatred and envy will 2 seek to 
display our faults, and flattery will af- 
fect to find none. Friendship does not 
pry into our deſects, and, finding them, 
is sincerely afſticted; but she is not 
. satisfied with useless sorrow, she is 
equally acalous 10 conceal our errors 
from the public, and to correct them 
in secret. The reproofs: of a friend are 
never severe, nor rude; being dictated 


| F 6 OY 
by esteem and love, they are uttered 
with a deference which, pointing out 
our faults, still leaves to us the power 
of turning them into CO Wo 
no ER”, | 
When two persons are ne | 
with a sincere friendship, they deem it 
almost a theft to enjoy pleasures whieh 
cannot be communicated to both; and 
when it necessarily happens from the 
absence of one, how much is the en- 
joyment of the other embittered by 
the reflection, that his friend is not 
present to add to its value by partaking 
of it. Honours and distinctions no 


otherwise affect a noble mind than 3 


they justify the esteem of friends. *. 

But there is a privilege of friendship 
which is still greater. If it augments 
our pleasures and happiness, it also di- 
minishes our soxrows, and counteracts + 
misfortune. If we lock at a man un- 

der affliction, and observe those wha 


are 


' 
' 
| 


(62 ) 


are brought by politeness to condole 
with him, if we consider their embar- 


rassment, their coldness and constraint, 


can we be surprised that theyufail to 


lessen his sorrow? A weariness in the 


discharge of the irksome duty is the 


only thing to be discovered in their 


conduct, and the treachery of their 


proſessions is seen, notwithstanding the 


exterior of their civility. 


A true friend speaks a different lan- 


guage; penetrated with the grief of 


the object of his love, his tears, his 


words, his: silence, are all eloquent, and 
his soul, mingling with that of the 


zufferer, gives him new life and cou- 


In lighter afflictions, the very pre- 


| gence of a friend is sufficient to restore 
_ tranquillity to the mind. It is thus 
that we see those stars, which fable has 
consecrated to Castor and Pollux, be- 


nignly smile, after the storm they are 
i 1 8 said 
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Ca} 
said to have subdued; and this fiction! 


W informs us, that even the most raging 


elements acknowledge the . 1 
friendship. 225 
I know it will be objected to mes, : 
that friendship, cultivated to the ex- 
treme I am supposing, would ene 
a burthen to us; it will be said, that 
we have sorrows enough that are per- 
sonal and inevitable, without making 
those of others our own. But I ask 
have we a power to be indifferent? If 
you were destined to live a solitary 
being on Mount Caucasus, or in the 
deserts of Africa, perhaps nature would 
have kindly withheld from you a feel- 
ing heart; but if she had given you 
a sympathizing temper, sooner than 
not have felt, you would have made 
acquaintance with tigers, and attached 
yourself to stones. Sensibility is im- 
posed upon us by nature, and all our 
duty is to employ it on worthy objects. 


"of 6 5 1 
It is true, that sensibility makes us 
sometimes taste of bitterness; but have 
not all the passions their evils ? and is 
there no compensation, when we suffer 
at once for nature and for virtue r 
What we endure from friendship is 


unaccompanied with per plexity or re- 
morse. It is a tender impression which 
renders our friends dearer ta us, and, in 
that sweet effect, gives us a secret si- 
lent compensation. The soul finds 
zamething in this kind of suffering to 
which it attaches itself; and whatever 

it becomes attached to, is one more 
pres to its bleasings. | "YN 

There is, however, one affli don i in 
friendship which nothing can soften. 
In losing a true friend, we see, for the 
Hirst time, the whole extent of the 
forth there is a void in the heart that 
night and day is its terror and torment. 


| But let us baniak this cad image, or 
rather, 


( 605 » 
rather, let us contemplate it to our 
advantage, by regarding our friends 
while they live with the same eyes we 
shall cast upon their memories when 
dead; let us consecrate to friendship 
all the moments we can honestly with- 
draw from other duties delicious mo— 
ments! which approach so slowly, and 
pass away so rapidly; when every word 
that is spoken is sincere, and no pro- 
mise of future love and service is faĩth- 
less; when the unreserved heart gives 
importance to every trifle, and utters 
secrets that become new ties of love: 
when even silence proves that two kin- 
dred minds may be happy by the mere 
presence of each other Nothing is 
said; but there are two friends in _ 
sence of each other! eee 

The union of two indeed 0 is 
like a fine day, from the sun rising 
till noon, for . 3 of na 
* 
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If you demand of me rules to guide 
you in the discharge of the duties of 


friendship, and to point out how far 
your sacrifices for another may rea- 


sonably extend, I ansswer Be most 


careful in your choice of a friend, hut 


afterward repose wholly on your mu- 


tual feelings; for the decision of the 


| heart is not only more prompt, but 
more sure than that of the judgment. 


Should it fortunately happen, that a 
young man finds in his parents the 
qualities that would attach him to a 


friend, he: ought to employ all his 
power to belong to this new union; 


and he will be but too happy to love 


from choice those he is bound to love 
by gratitude. In that case, indeed, the 
picture I have given you of friendship 


will be indeed too feeble. 
There are other connections which 


you will find yourself obliged to con- 


tract in society, and which indeed it is 
useful 
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useful to multiply; they may be con- 
sidered as partaking of the nature of 
friendship, 'when they are founded on 
esteem, and suppose a resemblance, ra- 
ther than a conformity of character: 
but, as they possess not rights in com- 
mon with friendship, nor beget like 
confidence, they demand great circum- 
spection to render them useful or dura- 
ble. If I be not deceived, a single and 
very simple rule will direct you in this 
matter —it is, as much as possible, to 
respect the self- love of others in all 
transactions to the most minute, and 
without an appearance of paying that 
attention to it; for an avowed respect 
is offensive, by shewing a man that Jus 
self love is detected. 


tom for a young man, in his very early 
years, to attach himself to certain se- 
nators respectable for their age, their 


knowledge and employments. From 
their 


Among the Romans, it was the cus 


( 68 ) 


their conversations he imbibed the 


principles of wisdom, and a love of 


employment: he availed himself of 


their experience, and thence soon ac- 
quired a maturity of mind that made 
him, in his turn, useful to his country. 
It is to be wished, that this excellent 
custom were establiched among us; 


and that young men, instead of the 


frivolous connections they form, should 


dedicate their time to the company of 


men distinguished by their stations and 


virtues. They would begin such con- 
nections with an admiration of their 
models, and would very often conclude 


by superior excellence. 
1 do not wish, however, that 3 


should wholly sacrifice the amusements 
of their youth to austere conversations. 
All affectation is ridiculous; and that 


wisdom only is amiable and solid which 
is happily mingled with relaxations 
consistent with its character. 


. 


1 have 
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I have only te conclude, by inviting 
you most deeply to reflect, that the 
preceding observations are no more 
than a development, in some degree, of 
this truth—that it is in the heart that 
the whole man resides, and there only 
it is he can expect to find his Peace, 


his honour, and his happinens, 


| END or TREATISE ON MORALS, 
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Pi was th friend FR 
minister of Egeus, king of Attica; 
and when a cruel war was waged by Mi- 


nos, king of Crete, against that See | 


Pisistratus was the support of the — 

and the saviour of his country. 
Sometime afterwards, when Ae 

began to recover from the evils of the 


late war, Pisistratus retired from the 


court, not so much to enjoy the repose 


he bad: dearly earned as to fly from a | 


E 0 place 


4 


city had long before dedicated to Nep- 


the people resorted in crowds, on cer- 


into the soul on approaching the conse- 


beautiful hill hae Pisistratus sought a 
retreat from the injustice of men, and 


624) 


place where his services were forgotten, 


and his virtues and talents had become 
obnoxious. - p 
At a oy ines * A on 
the leſt of the port Pireus, was a delight- 
ful eminence, which the gratitude of that 


tune; and to a temple built on the 
spot, in the simple style of the Dorians, 


tain days of the year, to thank the god 
for his protection. 

In that happy region pecans; an 
with spring; the verdute of the trees 
never declined ; and the pleasing sound 
of falling waters, the freshness of the 
air, and a sweet sensation that flowed 


crated ground, conspired to announce 


the presence of a beneficent deity. 
It was on a spot at the foot of this 


* 


= 
9 


the 


( 75 1 

che ingratitude of his nw | 
observations and reffections of mag 
years had prepared him for ry hangs 
of fortune; he saw how: little is to be 
relied on the love of a nation however 
dearly and honourably won; anda still 
voice had often repeated within him 
that it would be à misfortune to be 
born with a virtuous temper, if virtue 
itself did not communicate a happiness 
at once independent 0 of W and 


5 free from corrup tio. 


The friends that 3 i 


tus during his possession of power had 
disappeared; his household gods ad 


an only child, were all the companions 


of his retreat. This child, who was a | | 


boy, and whose name was Polydorus, 
had scarcely passed the years of infancy. 


Sostrate, his mother, died very shortly > | _ 
after she gave him birth; and the un- 
happy event bound the father more 


Wes to Polydorus, the pledge of the 
"i sweet- - 


TM). 
| sweetest of + unions. Pisistratus was no 
zooner disengaged from other objects, 
en 3 his time wholly to the 
worship of the gods, and the education 
uf his son; and the man, whose life 
had been long employed in controuling 
An of a kingdom, now found there 
were occupations sufficiently large and 
en in the duties of a father and 
Preceptor. I. Ty | 
21 Not far distant Nis en 
lived a young widow, whose name was 
Sterope; she had retired to that soli- 
tude, to weep for the death of Chœre- 
phontes, her husband, who had been 
slain by | Androgeus, in the beginning 
of the late war. Carite, her daughter, 
although no more than five years old, 
already took a share in her mother's 
grief; often folding her in her little 
arms, and kissing away her tears, while 
she cried, Ah! mother, do not die 
and leave me] live for my sake, for 


„ 7 : 
my poor father's oaks "My child: „ F 
Sterope would answer, « may te 8 FO : 


spare you, to preserve the image of my. 


husband; and to increase, if it be 508 
sible, the tenderness of hy TERM n 
brance of him.” 55010” gn, wag 
The neighbourhood of thei bes 
tions, and the resemblance of their 
sorrows, soon brought Sterope and Pi- 
sistratus acquainted; nor were tlie pity 
that Springs from the sight of 'misfor- 
tune, nor the interest inspired in honest 
minds by the presence of virtue, the 


only motives that united them in friendꝰ- 


ship; for each of OY known by 


no Suitable companions but the waved | 


tunate; it T9504 erramer- ©. 


Their friendship bertel an intimate 
and sacred union, whose foundation 
was mutual esteem, and whose cement 
was ever increasing sympathy. Pisis- 


catus had not passed the age "when men 


E 3 n 


* 


daughter of Sterope as if she had been 
his own; and Carite was not dearer to 


; | 7 78 1 
are still prone to the passion of love; 
and Sterope was so young, she had but 
just entered it; yet both would sooner 
have renounced the pleasure of seeing 
each other, than again have entertained | 
the thought of love. They were not 
called upon for the sacrifice; for the 
images of the departed wife and de- 


Parted husband still existed respectively 


in their . to the utter exciugan 


of other lovers. 
It was not to be mere at, that's a 


| ner affection grew up between Poly- 
dorus and Carite, for the two families 

, were now no more than one: and the 
children were not only of the same age, 


but there was also the strongest con- 


formity both in their tempers and pur- 


suits. Pisistratus already loved the 


her mother than was the boy of her 


. . divided her time be- 


tween | 


6 


m in such cares as becamns A 75 


mothe r. while Pisistratus nn culti- 
vated the talents of both. 1 
No day passed in Ard e 5 
did nos habituate them to the duty f 
rendering the praises due to the gods, 
by reciting to them some of the hymns 
of Orpheus, and afterwards pointing 
out the wonderful order of things in 
the beautiful system of nature. Often 
he joined in their sports; and now and 
then he amused them with songs that 
nposed and sang to his lyre, or 
| hi them to dance to the sound of 
his pipe Exquisite delights, and en- 
viable moments! Carite and Polydorus 
pere happy, unconscious of the deeply 
hidden source of their felicity; all they. 
knew was, that they lived together, and 
that they had no other occupation than 
to please those they both loved, and to 
improve by instructions flowing ftom 


the * of one whom they both called 
| E 4 —_ 


father. For a while, their parents 


i 
thought it might be necessary to excite MW 1 
them by emulation; but they soon per- | 
3 ceived the spirit of rivals could not live IM + 
in their bosoms; they only knew how Wl < 
to assist each other in acquirements, t 
and each to attribute, with perfect sim 
plicity, the nn 2 to the 
other. 6 * 111 ! 
- The pleasure of ieee and: Ste- 

rope was great when they viewed the 
infant loves of their son and daughter. 
The children innocently used the name 
of brother and sister in their sports and f 
* but the parents, wangen | 
resolved to bestow upon them e | 
and more sacred names, and an only = 

For their attainment of that age when 


the law should no longer prohibit their 
sistratus, one day to Sterope, this 
happy event will communicate neu 
derne to our intercourse; and 
when 


8... 


- 


- 
E 


— . 1 


find one in the son. , Ah l“ eried 


LP — 0 9 IS * 


| | * 81 » e 
ae death shall deprive you of a WE) 
pathising heart i in the father, you will 


Sterope, interrupting him, 4am I to hear! 
of losing you also? And is CAT 55 
to be as fatal to me as love? Oh! no: 
if there are bounds to eiche as 


there are to happiness, I have nothing 


more to fear. Fortune 8 ng 5 

to the extreme against ae een 
It was thus the ee Sterope 

fed incessantly on her sorrows; she 


sought no happiness -50 eagerly as that 


of shedding tears: The night often 
surprised her weeping” at the foct of a2 


place and occupation were the sane. 
The contemplation of past scenes 


appeared to be her greatest compensa- 
tion for the affliction of the present 


| 22 * C4 3 * 
3 
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our: she had beguiled much time n 
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Ca). 
| withdrew. to the recesses of the woods, 
to-read at liberty this precious morsel ; 
and then it was, with loud and vehe- 
ment cries, except when passion sup- 
pressed her trembling voice, she called 
upon the shade of her rr hus- 
bank; 

One * the 0 rays of the sun 
drove the children to seek a shelter in 
the woods, and chance led them towards 
the foot of a solitary fountain, near the 
spot that Sterope most frequently made 
the place of her secret visits: her cus- 
tom was unknown to them. As they 
approached, they suddenly heard her 
voice ; they sprang forward to meet 
5 wars but, as she seemed to be uncon- 
scious that any one was within hear- 

ing, they hesitated; and respect for 
her, and surprise at her lamentations, 
in the end, wholly arrested them. 

Every word that fell from Sterope 
was followed by tears from Polydorus 
HR - pa and 


and Oude 10 they turned this: eyes to 


es 


each other in silence: the passion that 


animated their mother stole into the, 


veins, but instead of being attend 


with the melancholy thoughts occa- 


sioned by regret, it was accompanied 


with none but those sweet emotions 
they never fail to feel who, for the first 
| time, discover that they love. (16549 STAT 2 


Sterope had come to that part of her 


rewarded his constancy. The sweet 


them so often repeated, and which Ste- 


grief, astonished and overpower 


children. The hand of Carite was in 


E 6 | that 


story that spoke of her lover condue- 
ting her to the altar, where Hymen 


oo” 


5 picture of the pleasure she herself ſelt 
in that happy moment; the transports 
of her lover; the vows that both of 


rope, as she read, again solemnly offered _ 
up to her departed husband, the de- 
lightful image of past pleasures bor- 
rowing new charms Pty her Present 


0 5 ) 
that of Polydorus; he pressed it from | 


time to time to his bosom. An affec- 


tionate look, a tender smile had, till 
then, been the only interpreters of 


their passion. In this instant, they mu- 


tually lost all recollection of themselves. 
Polydorus caught Carite in his arms; 
his mouth was pressed to hers; and 
more than once he endeavoured to , 
and his words expired: on- his lis. 
The sensations they had: just tasted 
nd their attention. Sterope 
continued” to. read, ignorant of their 


being so near; and they were taught, 


by her story, that there were enjoy- 
ments of which, till then, they had 
been. strangers. Carite blushed; the 
eyes of Polydorus were inflamed with. 
new-desires 3: but what was his surprise 
when Carite tore herself, from his em- 
braces 1. Still greater was the surprise of 
Carite—for- the first time in her life, 


the had resisted . wishes of Folydo- : 
TR} - rus; 


we} y 
- 


rus; and she could not forbear, in the? 


5implicity of her heart, to question me 


self on: the cause of this change [+ + 1+ | 
'- night approached, and ee 
had already retired. - It was time to- 
return home, and they were compelled 
to leave a spot where love and chance 
had. suddenly torn. au veil from their 
eyes, without fully informing; thein 
minds. Polydorus departed first in si- 
lence ; Carite slowly followed, with hen 


eyes bent on the ground; and from 
that time she frequently revisited the 


fountain, but peremptorily forhade Poly- 
dorus to: meet her there, and Polydorus 


faithfully. obeyed her injunctions. 


a.short time after, that unfor- 
WE tunate 


While these things were passing in 
this. retreat, Attica. again became te 
seat of War. Athens was besieged by a 

formidable army, under the command 

of Androgeus, the same who: had for- 

N. slain the husband of. Sterope; 


tunate city was compelled to accept of 
a disgraceful peace: a peace that proved 
more cruel to the inhabitants than even 
the war itself. E ines ; 
Removed at a distance n the 
storm, Pisistratus, with his little family, 
still continued to remain in security. 
The education of his children was at 
once his employment and happiness. 
The period that Pisistratus and Ste- 
rope had fixed on for the nuptials of 
the young people was now at hand; 
the appointed day was that which fol- 
lowed t he approaching festival of Nep- 
une. Every one of this happy family 
looked for the day with impatience. 
The marriage was regarded by the fa- 
ther as the support and consolation of 
his old age; and the mother felt reviv- 
ing in her bosom those involuntary 
emotions that are the offspring of sym- 
pathy, and are 80 interesting to affec- 
Ba hearts. Ana unknown joy ani- 
ä N 4 matec 


mated m and Curite Ae 
nished themselves at the nature of their 
hopes, they said to each other with 
mutual wonder Is it then possible 
to strengthen the friendship that unites 
us? No! no! our vows have no need 

to have the gods for nee to * OR 
them 1nviolable !”? of" 
At length, they empiis! as. very 
instant of the ceremony. No unfinished 
preparations kept them longer in sus- 
pense; they had no friends to invite; 
the unfortunate seldom have any. No 
new acquaintance could be found to 
interest them, nor other sentiments but 


f 


family to the rest. ' IS 
They were 1 10 to ation! 8 7 5 
ang; when the sound of groanß and 
| lamentations reached their ears. Deso- ä 

lation was overrunning the peaceful 

fields; cries were heard in every part 
"of . vallies of Attica. The threaten- 
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3 
tuhate city was compelled to accept of 
2 disgraceful peace: a peace that proved 

more cruel to the inhabitants than even 

the war itself. | 05 

Removed 12 2 distance Gor the 

an Pisistratus, with his little family, 

still continued to remain in security. 

The education of his children was at 

once his employment and happiness. 

The period that Pisistratus and Ste- 

rope had fixed on for the nuptials of 

the young people was now at hand; 

the appointed day was that which fol- 
lowed the approaching festival of Nep- 
tune. Every one of this happy family 
looked for the day with impatience. 

The marriage was regarded by the fa- 

_ ther as the support and consolation of 

his old age; and the mother felt reviv- 
ing in her bosom those involuntary 
emotions that are the offspring of sym- 

e and are 80 interesting to affec- 

3 * _ unknown: Joy ani- 
"oi „ „ mated 


( 


mated Polyd orus 


mutual wonder“ Is it then 
to strengthen the friendship that unites 
us? No! no! our vos have no need 


to have the gods for e to waks 8 5 


them inviolable!“ 


At length, they nee thie __ 


Hd of the ceremony. No unfinished 
preparations kept them longer in sus- 


pense; they had no friends to invite; 
the unfortunate seldom have any. No 


new acquaintance could be found to 
interest them, nor other sentiments but 
hose that united each of this bh _ 
family to the ret. = 

They were ready to wins for t * 
temple, when the sound of groans and 
. lamentations reached their ears. Deso- 
lation was overrunning the peaceful 
fields; cries were heard in every part 


# _ _ * Attica. The threaten- 


| and Carite. Asto- 
nished them ;elves at the nature of their 
hopes, they said to each other with - 


: —-# 


: 
k 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
. 
{ 
| 
| 


| 1 . 
ing - took of the | trumpet was echoed: 
on every side, and spread terror even to 
the abode of Pisistratus. The old man 


shed torrents of tears, and exclaimed;. 
“% Alas! my son, I should have been 
too happy, could you always have re- 


mained with me; the blessings of my 
latter years would then have erased 
from my memory the conflicts of my 
youth : but even that consolation 1 
must forego ;: this dreadful sound of 


war but. toe sadly tells me that my 
country wants the arm of my son. GO 


then: it may be, that she will irepay 


5 your. love of. her with. ingratitude, and 


the number of her injuries to you will 
be reckoned up by the. multitude of your 
services; it is no less your first duty 
to serve her, although afterwards it may 
be your duty to forget that you. were 
her protector. "0 
Polydorus was ! 1800 sor- 
row, while his eyes were cast alternately 
upon those of his father and his lover. 
© 4, ; N 
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The hapless Carite 5 to * Eo 
tray herself into the hope that what 
she heard was not true; and Sterope, 
drowned in tears, suffered the name of 
Chœrephontes to escape ber lips as she 
recalled to memory the moment when 
he parted from her to go to the field of 
battle, never to return. While they 
were thus sorrowfully occupied, soldiers 
entered their apartment, dragging along 
with them a great multitude of ve 
men and maidens, countenane 

were pale as death, edi whose 
were fixed with terror: e as the 
brutal soldiery compelled this ba d ta 
follow, they menaced them with still 
greater evils. The chief of this rude 
horde, at length spoke 44 Whosoever 
you are, said he, addressing. himself to 
Pisistratus, you must deliver into 
bands these young people that s to 
your knees. Can you pretend to be 
ane of rhe terms on. which: Minos 
granted. 
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granted Os. to your country? Do 
you forget that the manes of Andro- 
geus, who perished by treachery, call 


aloud upon us to avenge his death ? 


Have you not heard, that to appease 


them, a treaty obliges you to give seven 
young men and seven maidens born in 
Attica, to be a yearly sacrifice to the 
| Minotaur?" Of the band we take with 
us, lots will decide who shall be the 
victims“ — . Andregeus !” wildly ex- 
claims Sterope, ohdurate monster 
Twice he selects the object I love for 
destruction! But rather shall you take 
my life, execrable ministers of ven- 
geance!” Away, and shun a widow's 
_ a mother's rage lo 
Despair dictated these words, at 1. 
wy of which Sterope | threw. herself 


g | ther's arms; Aves nhl * A and 
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re the soldiers, and arrested their 
progress; Carite sprang into her mo- 


#4 


her child lay stretched beside her, * 


prived of motion. 
Unmoved by this scene of e 
the savage chief seized Carite, and, 


dragging her by her beautiful locks of 
hair, delivered her into the hands of 


his soldiers. What a sight for the un+ 


happy Polydorus! He beheld this cruel 


away by part of the troop; scarcely 


had he strength enough to raise his 
eyes, bathed with tears, to the gods to 
implore their justice; his hands he 
could not lift to Heaven, for Henne 


had his 1 ASIDE loaded t PO 


irons. 


The mn pity of abies ae 


restored Carite to her senses, and deli- 
vered her anew to the violence of is 


grief. The first object she sought on 
opeping her eyes was Polydorus, whom 
she saw rudely dragged away. Her 
lun sunk within her; faintly she 

called 


ing himself to 


5 PS 


called upon bim, uttered a feeble chriek, 


and fell senseless a second time. 


Pisistratus had not moved from the 

side of Sterope, whose life he was exert- 
save—as if life was not 
become the greatest of misfortunes tt to 


| that unhappy mother. 
TFhe commander of the troop. sur- 


 8ea-shore, upon which he offered a sa- 


crifice to the Cretan Jupiter, and to 


che other gods, the protectors of Crete; 


While this was doing, the fatal- urn; ; 
containing the names of his prisoners, 
was produced; and the despair of these 
unhappy people was renewed, while 
ie cries. and lamentations - rent the 


 Atinable acid A Soto Melantbis he | 


4 hope of a noble family, fortune 
decides 92855 _ nor does She spare 
you; 


PROT} the victims with his soldiers, 
and conducted them to a rock on the 
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| you, Anaxamene, although n more bean- 5 


the god saved Polydorus. 
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tiful than the Venus of Gnidus! 

1s Polydorus approached the urn, trem- 
bling: for Carite. Carite offered up 
prayers to. the god-of love for. kim, and 


freed from agonies worse than death, 


and a single glance gave her lover to 
understand what passed in her bosom. 


And no- she herself advances. Oh 


8 destiny! once more forget thy cruelty ! 


But in vain: I -invoke thy justice; the 


lovely Carite is consigned to the . 


frightful of deaths! bn 
Polydorus stood epeechless;. a Fa 
coldness crept through all his frame; 


extreme agitation succeeded to this e 
mute sorrow; and the excess of. his „ 


misfortune and despair was then ex» 
pressed by cries, tears, words without 
connection, and inarticulate sounds. 


At length, he was overcome by the | | 
__ and he 1 n into the 


Sleep 5 
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* of death. But almost instantly 
he revived. Oh horrible moment ! Oh 
thou earth, open and bury him for ever! 
Left to himself, stretched upon the 


sands, he looks eagerly around, and 


sees nothing but a, wide extent of sea. 
The captives and the soldiery had dis- 


appeared; Carite was among them. He 
forgot the weight of his chains; he 
sprang up, and cast his eyes around 
him every where. Nothing was to be 
seen but a frightful solitade; his eyes 
accidentally encounteted the rock, that 


had been the witness of his sad fate; 
he resolved to put an end to his misfor- 


tune, and hastened to. precipitate him- 


self into the ocean. At that moment, 


it occured to him that Carite might 
not yet have been conveyed from the 
shores of Attica. Fortune, cruel as 
she had been, might yet conduct him 


to her; he turned back, and resolved, 


at 


in the roads, where they were 


0% -- 
at leads if it were p n to n 


her once mormme | 


Full of the i image wy Cute, 4 8 "his 
heart throbbing with impatience; he hur- 
ried along the shore, not knowing whither 
tention; he climbed over the sharpest and 


steepest rocks, unconscious of danger! A 


species of madness lent: him force; and; 


sometimes proceeding” in mournful si- 


lence, the wanderings of his eyes alone 


expressed the state of his soul; while 


at others, the agony of his heart vented 
itself in bitter sbrieks 1 eee 
sounds. LF 

It pins TOW aly'y op aſhes car- 
ried away Carite had not yet sailed, the 
Cretan vessels being detained by a calm | 


by P olydor us. When he ne 0 
the colours Aging at the head of their 
masts, his heart delivered itself up, for 
a n to hope. As he approached 

nearer. © 


4 WM. 7) 
_ nearer to the harbour, he met some of 
those who had been captives with him, 


and whose fortune resembled his own, 


in having escaped in the drawing of 
the lots, but in seeing, at the same time, 
torn from them he objects of their 

Polydorus at first attempted, by every 
possible means, to procure a boat, to 
convey him to the Cretan ships; but, 
not succeeding, he endeavoured, and 
as fruitlessly, to move, by his entreaties, 
the hearts of those that guarded his 
mistress: they, more ferocious than 
the monster to whom she was to be 
delivered up a prey, mocked the sor- 
rows of this unfortunate man. He 
| threw himself on the sands, and there 
awaited the conclusion of all his mise- 
ries; but again he wished to live, to 
watch the vessel that held Carite till 
she should depart, when he resolved to 
throw himself into the waves. 
The 


7 
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The calm still continuing, the com- 
mander sent one of his boats an shore 
to procure provisions, lest, by the un- 
expected delay, he should be reduced 
to want on his voyage. A young Cre- 
tan, to whom the boat was entrusted, 
seeing Polydorus stretched upon the 
beach abandoned to the deepest despair, 
was moved with pity; he fequested ot 
Polydorus to be made acquainted with 
the subject of his distress; but he no 
Sooner heard the cause, than he looked 
 sorrowfully upon the ground, and de- 
clared, that it was impossible for him to 
aid Polydorus in regaining Carite. 
The boat had occasion to return se- 
veral times to the shore, and the young 
Cretan, being greatly touched by the 
misfortunes of Polydorus, at each time 
entered into conversation with him. 
Ah!“ said Polydorus at last, may 
Minerva, who is the protectress of 
our Athens, be propitious to you! Tou 
| * are 


vice to Polydorus, but he feared to in- 


1 
are not of the same nature as those 
who sent you hither. Grant me the only 


blessing I have to expect; let me see 
Carite again; ſor one moment let me 
see her, and I shall die less misera- 

ble!“ | 
The Cretan, whose name was Strate 
would willingly have rendered this ser- 


cur the anger of his captain. Poly- 
dorus, who had half raised himself to 
embrace the knees of Strato, threw 


himself with redoubled violence on the 
ground, and made the rocks ring with {MW , 
his despair; while his young friend {Ml 80 
vainly endeavoured to assuage his grief 41 
by protestations of his regard, and * d 
mises of assistance. p 

The vessels of Crete continued still to 

be detained in the harbour by the calm, fo 
and the crews vainly offered repeated sa- of 

crifices to Jupiter for a favourable wind. 


Ef Although that god, who passed his in- 
fancy 


C1 
fancy among the Cretans, favoured that 
nation with a peculiar protection, he was, 
in the present instance, deaf to their 
prayers. Neptune, the tutelary god of 

Attica, was incensed to find a country 
under his protection reduced by the 
Cretans to the necessity of delivering 
up the victims then on board their 
vessels; wherefore, he detained them 
in the roads, and delayed their return 
to their country. 

The Cretans now resolved to * | 
bark once more, that they might offer 

a solemn sacrifice to the god of the 
seas. Strato was to remain on board, 


and take the command of the vessels 05 | 


during the sacrifice ; and he acquainted 
Polydorus with this circumstance. | 
e Listen to me, said he, most un- 
fortunate of lovers; I will avail myself 
of this unforeseen accident, and peg 
shall —— * 
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Polydorus again breathed . expec- a 
tation. The only wish I have left,” WM | 
he cried, © will be accomplished. Oh 
ve gods! to you it is known that I 
have not consented to live, but with 
the faint hope of seeing Carite once 
more 1% Ah too generous enemy, 
he added, © you would put an end to 
my misfortunes, if fate had not resol ved 
to make them continue with my life.“ 
These expressions of gratitude were 
interrupted by Strato, who pointed out 
the necessity of contriving means to 
elude the vigilance of the Cretan sol- 
diers that would be left on board the 
vessels. Polydorus was extremely young, 
and the delicacy of his appearance might 
well enable him to pass ſor a girl; his 
fair complexion and finely turned fea- 
"tures excited this idea in the mind of 
Strato. The young lover embraced the 
idea with transport, and again and again 
e himself into the arms of Strato, 
calling 
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calling him his friend, his. e 


| his father. 


The next day, as soon as fight * 
peared, Polydorus was on the shore; 
he waited impatiently for the com- 
mencement of the ceremony; his wishes 


outran the moment. He said often to 


himself, I shall see Carite; every, 
instant brings her nearer, to me; and 
that minute is almost arrived! when. b 
shall be at her feet. 

Polydorus, im this plirenax;; talkedi t to 


Carite ; he heard her speak to him; 
he folded her in his arms. He was lost 
in the reverie ; and, thus enjoying“ as 


a reality her conversation and his u 
happiness, his future: destiny was no 
longer in his thoughts. 2 9 "1 | 
The hour of the sacrifice anal 
The command of the vessels, as Strato 
had foreseen, was delivered up to him, 
and he instantly set forth to accomplish 
his promise to Polydorus. Scarcely 
5 22 could 
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could the young lover contain his joy 
when he first saw Strato's boat on the 
His friend leaped on shore, and took 
his hand—© Too unfortunate stranger, 
said Strato, go with me, and enjoy 
the only blessing that envious fate will 
accord you; yet stay, and swear to me, 
that before the sacrifice shall be con- 
cluded, you will return in ' lence”. in 
this boat to the shore.“ Atte 

Polydorus, who heard not a end 
that he- uttered, * to obey h him 
in all things. 
| ++ The seven female victims were con- 
ar in one vessel together, while the 
seven young men were put on board 
another vessel. Polydorus, favoured by 
his disguise, was conducted by Strato, 
undiscovered, through the guards to 
the prison of his mistress. ä 

The door being opened, exposed to 


view nntever is most terrible in the 
Aud: effects 


cw) 


effects of despair. The young captives 
resembled the Menades when they are | 
driven to fury by Bacchus; their locks 
were dishevelled; their eyes wildly 
wandering ' round their prison; and 
their faces and bosoms torn and disfi- 
gured with their own. hands. In this 
condition, they expected — instant 
to be led out to death. i 

In the midst of them was 18 
stretched on the floor, with her suppli- 
caling and innocent hands lifted up to 

heaven. 35 
_  Polydorus e ur che Am 
light of the prison did not permit him 
clearly to distinguish the objects around 
him; he uttered the name of Carite, 
and Carite raised her head, still doubt- 
ing of her good fortune. He repeated 
the name, and she vainly endeavoured 


to answer him. Her tongue sought for 


words that were familiar to it, but 
which now it could not find. 2115 
1 Poly- : 


„ 
Polydorus, still advancing; perceives 


where Carite is lying; he flies and 
catches her in his arms. Both forget 


their former sorrows; they see each 
other, and do not recollect that they 
have any thing more to wish for. Sighs, 
and shouts, and silence, and extacy, and 
grief express, by Wen the 
their souls. 


Orpheus formerly, with the power of 


music, suspended the tortures of hell; 


and here the scene between these lovers, 
for a while dried up the tears and silenced 
the groans of the other captives. They 


felt an alleviation of their misery. But 


Strato, who had quitted the pri- 
son, soon returned, to announce that 
the sacrifice was on the point of being 
finished. He called on Polydorus to 
regain the boat, and make the shore. 
However vain the wish, Polydorus at 
first sought to prolong the moments 
* an 
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this happiness was of too short dura- 
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of his delirium. He then bade his mis- 
tress farewell ; but in that very instant, 
Strato was informed that the Cretan 
chiefs were again on board the vessels, 
and he saw it was too late to convey 

Polydorus to the boat. A favourable 
gale sprang up; the mariners spread 
their sails to the wind, and, with shouts 
of joy, celebrated the happy effect of 
their sacriſice. 

Strato, having aid Polydo orus, 
left him in the prison with the female 
captives, looking to fortune for a wad 
| issue to this ene. 
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3 shades of night were ovieling 
the sun began already to whiten the 
skies, and the victims of the vengeance 
of Minos saw the return of day to ag- 
gravate their wretchedness by a thou- 
sand recollections, when the comman- 
der of the squadron assembled the 
other chiefs, and- with them descended 
into the prison of the female victims. 
At the sight of them, these unhappy 
creatures concluded the moment of 
their death was arrived. Not knowing 
what they did, they fled on all sides, 
uttering shrieks of horror, as if flight 
could have saved them from their fate. 
Carite and Polydorus alone remained 
where they were when the officers entered 
the Prison. Carite stood leaning against 
| a beam 


1 | = 
| a beam for support; and Polydorus, 
who was at her knees, only quitted that 
posture least he should be discovered, 
and, stretching himself on the floor, he 
did not dare even to raise his eyes to 

his mistress, least they should betray 
Kal; 
The Cretans perceived, to their great 
surprise, that there was one victim more 
than had been exacted by the conditions 
olf peace imposed upon Attica; and Phi- 
locles, to whom had been entrusted the 
care of seeing them put on board, endea- 
voured in vain to develope the mystery 
involved in this accident. Meantime, 
the god of love, or some beneficent 
deity, in pity to Carite, touched the 
heart of the Cretan chief. That rude 
soldier, who had spread mourning and 
sorrow through Attica, who had him- 
self . dragged Carite from the presence 
of her expiring mother, opened his 
heart, for the first time in his life, to 
© 0 EEE _ 
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compassion, and gave way to the 
thought of 3 one of the . 
victims. 

cc Ministers of: a severe e 8 nid 
to his fellow soldiers as they quitted the 
prison, © we are not called upon to in- 
crease the rigour of this treaty. There 
must be one of these unfortunate stran- 
gers who is not designed by fate to 
suffer with the rest. Let us put an end 
to the cruel mistake that has delivered 
her into our hands. Fortune, that de- 
cided which should be the seven vic- 
tims among our female captives, shall 
be appealed to for her determination 
which of these shall escape; leave to 
me the care of consulting her.“ 

When he had concluded, he went 
on board the vessel in which the se- 
ven young men were confined, and in 

irons; and, having given some orders 

there, returned to his own vessel. 


( w9 ) 
The sea which separates the island of 
Crete from: ties, was rendered: famous 


by the despair of Egeus, and has since | 


Dorne the of that prince; it is 
crowded with islands, distinguished by 
a variety of memorable events. In one 
of them, the unfortunate Latona, cast 
out by all the world beside, found an 
asylum against the wrath of Juno. The 
island of Delos, one of the Cyclades, 
was the only spot on the earth that 
ventured to receive her; and, as we 
are informed by history, this island, 
which till then had floated in the sea, 


was on that account attached by the hands 


of Jupiter himself to the islands Gyarus 
and Mycone. In this sea also is the island 
of Scyros, which became famous from 
the retreat of Achilles; and nearer the 
Shores of Crete is to be seen the little 
island of Seriphe, whose inhabitants had 
formerly been changed into rocks by 
the sight of the head of Medusa. 
N The 
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The Cyclades are $0 great in manic, 
| ve mariners, in proceeding up these 
seas, plainly discover several of them 
from the time when the sun rises behind 
the mountains of Phcenecia, till it sets 
in the seas of Epirus. The Cretan chief 
gave orders for the ships to cast anchor 
near the first of these islands they should 
encounter, and for a boat to be pre- 
pared to convey to the shore the captive 
that was to be freed. Having given 
these orders, he withdrew, and presently 
returned with the lovely Carite, declar- 
ing that fortune had decided in her 
en. | 
Solely occupied with the thanks 
of her lover, and overwhelmed with 
affliction, Carite heard not the words 
that announced so sudden a change in 
her destiny. Absorbed in grief, nothing 
could withdraw her from it. The Cre- 
-tans that came for her were unseen by 
her; ; they spoke and were unheard by 
ST. her; ; 
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her; and she would even have remained 

ignorant that she had removed from one 
place to another, had it been possible te 
have done so without quitting Polydorus. 
At this moment the sun was descend- 
ing from the horizon to sleep in the lap 
of Thetis. A gentle breeze puriſied 
the air; the evening had not, as yet, 
invited nature to repose, but already 
the motion of the seas seemed to sub- 

side with the departure of light. R 
might be said that nature was ready to 
rest, after the agitation of the day; 
but no rest was allowed to Carite. Se- 
rene as was the moment in which she 
was carried into the boat, her departure 
from the vessel was marked only by 
loud sighs and incessant tears. She knew 
nothing but that she was compelled to 
quit the prison, which was the only 
place in the earth dear to her; her eyes 
followed the vessel till — 1 bore 
e out of sight. bean 
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„ Smprounged by Cretan soldiers, she 
d of them, whither they con- 
ducted her, but they maintained an 
obstinate silence. Having gained the 
shore, two of the soldiers compelled 
her to land; and, conducting her a few 
paces, left her, and returned to the boat. 

The unfortunate Carite was now left 
exposed on an unknown coast; the boat 
departed, and in a little time, she could 
scarely hear the sound of the oars. as 
they dipped into the sea. The winds 
murmuring on the waters, the dashing 
of the waves, and the approaching dark- 
ness of the night, helped to increase | 
the solemnity of her situation. She 
besought pity of the gods“ Oh Nep- 
tune! she cried, © Oh Minerva] and 


ou Father of the Universe! you 


just gods, who are the protectors of 
innocence, and who are acquainted with 
the innocence- of my wishes, why do 
you refuse to comply with them 2 Why 


CC a 3 - ; 

have you forsaken me? When have I 
profaned your altars? When have 1 
_ entertained desires, in opposition to 
| um will? Ah! while I was obedient 
to you, and dutiful to my mother, I 
prepared to form a sacred union dear 
to my heart! Ohl why, with such 
cruelty, have you broken its ties? I 
was torn from my unfortunate husband]; 
and, although I was permitted again to 
see him, again to embrace him, with 
how many torrents of tears am I not 
now compelled to pay for that mercy? 
Ah, unfortunate Polydorus ! conti- 
nued she, what is thy fate? Why am 
E not permitted to share it? Oh gods + 
oh gods !] have pity on my sufferings! 
If I must suffer, make known. to me 
the crimes F have committed ; : or if 
you would prove my virtue, why als0 : 
do you strike my husband? 
She now repeated a thousand times 


n name of Polydorus.— Oh you, ye 
nymphs. 
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| (Us 
nymphs and fauns, demi-gods, the in- 
| Habitants of those shores, you heard 
her from the depth of your caves! and 
you, ye divinities of the sea, dwelling + 
beneath its foundations, you shed tears 
over the fate of those 'unhappy lovers! 
Carite passed the night in tears; the 
agitation of her mind having banished 
sleep from her eyes. No sooner was it 
break of day than she descended from 
an eminence to which she had wandered 
the preceding night, and which equally 
overlooked the sea and the country; 
her design being to gain a neighbouring 
forest, to seek for a retreat there. She 
was walking with a slow pace, when she 
perceived some peasants, who were 
conducting their flocks to the sea-side, 
coming out of the forest. The terri- 
fied Carite fled at the sight of them; 
and, hoping she might conceal herself, 
rushed amongst the rocks with which 
the shore abounded. But the peasants 
e = having 


„ 
having seen her flight, followed her 
footsteps, and easily overtook her. 
Observing, by her dress, that she was 
not of that country, and being suspi- 
cious of the motives that induced her 
to conceal herself in this wild place, 
they laid hold upon her, and carry- 
ing her off, shut ** opy in a — 
cavern, 

*The candy to whats though had 
banished Carite was the island of 
Naxos, that was celebrated shortly af- 
terwards for the adventures of the un- 
happy Ariadne and the love of Bac- 
chus. The king of the country, 
whose name was CEnarus, had never 
been married; and as it was necessary 
that he should name a successor to the 
throne, he had proposed to form an 

alliance between Cydippe, his sister, 
and Agenor, the sole heir of an illus- 
trious family, descended from the an- 
1 Kings of Naxos. Agenor was 
therefore 


{ we 3 ; 
therefore looked upon as the presump- 
tive heir of the crown, and received 
the honours of, that station. The day of 
his marriage with Cydippe was not in- 
deed fixed, for the young prinee, by 
various pretexts, kept it at a distance. 
He did not overlook the advantages. of 
the sovereignty; but yet, as he was 
many years younger than Cydippe, he 
ſeared a union that offered nothing pro- 
mising but to his ambition. 

Cydippe was not ignorant of the in- 
difference of Agenor respecting her; and 
i she bad: made it known to the king, her 
brother, he would have been far from 
imposing this marriage upon her; but 
she Was passionately in love with the 
young prince, and therefore concealed 
the slights she received from him. 
The court of Naxos was in this si- 
tuation when the lovely Carite was put 
on shore in that country, where too 
aon on 1 of hospitality were vio- 
84 lated 


Ein 
lated in her person. Having obtained 
permission to be heard, she informed 
the barbarians who had thrown her 
into prison, and had even loaded her | 
with chains, that she was an Athemian 
by birth, and that certain Cretans who 
had carried her by force from her coun- 
try had afterwards exposed her with- 
out her consent on that coast. Her 
auditors were won by the simplicity of 
her story, and the graces of her reci- 
tal. They did not only restore her to 
liberty, but even promised her sup- 

port, on the condition of her sharing 
their labours with them. The next 
day, they gave her a small flock to at- 
tend. She complied with the necessity 
of her condition: and, with a crook in 
her hand, went every day into the re- 
cesses of the woods, to give a tree 
course to her tears. a > 2068 
One day, worn out vis We" and 
lebodey lake cdakd herself down at the 
| foot 


capes and disappears. A new Atalanta, 
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aaf tree and fell asleep. The young 


prince of Naxos, Agenor, having lost his 


way during the chace, arrived at the 
spot. He stood surprised, and would 


have taken her for Diana had not the 
crook in her hand spoken her condition. 
He looked at her, and could not forbear 
to continue gazing on such a multitude 


of charms united in one person. Her 


15 sleeping posture, and the heat of the 
day, enabled him to dwell on them 


with greater freedom. His inebriated 


senses greedily drank more and more of 


the flattering poison, till his passions 
wholly mastered him, and he ap- 
proached her with the most licentious 
desires. Ah; Carite! unfortunate Carite 


But in the instant she awakens, and 


utters a loud shriek. Agenor throws 


himself at her feet, and endeavours to 


sooth her. Carite, swifter than the 
arrow in its course through the air, es- 


she 
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zhe leaves ot prince of Naxos co- 
vered with confusion and shame. | 
Agenor recovered from this agitation 
2 to be more sensible of his unhappy 
state. A secret power oonducted him 
frequently to the same spot; but in 
vain he sought for Carite there; she 
never returned to the forest. 2791 
Absence and a variety of obstacles in- 
} creazed the passions of the young prince: 
and he resolved to hasard every thing 
to possess the object of his love. 
_ .  Carite, before this adventure, had 
seemed to have found in a wild country 
the only tranquillity her circumstances 
allowed. She had gained the confi- 
dence of the savage inhabitants, who, 


after treating her as a slave, at length _ 


respected her as the tutelary divinity of 
the place. She partock of their coarsest 
labours. She seemed even to partake 
of them with pleasure. But fate en- 
vied her this poor repose, for which 
„ | she 


she paid so dearly. The remembrance 
of her adventure banished her from 
her favourite retreat. She now never 
went any distance from the shore; 
and looked almost incessantly upon the 
waves which separated her from her 
lover, and which had witnessed the bit- 
terness of her anguish in being parted 
from him. Day after day she passed 


in these sorrowful reveries; and when 


the evening warned the cottager to 
close his daily labour, she counted her 
flock, and mournfully conducted them 
back to their * of shelter for the 
* * | I 
She was thus fulfilling the duties ne- 
cessity imposed upon her, when one 
day she saw running towards her a 

young female slave, who seemed to im- 

plore her aid. Carite was compassionate 
E the unhappy are ever so—she ran to 
meet the slave, who, throwing herself 
at her feet, besought her to point out 
a pace 


— wt 


. 
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a place of safety in which abs might- 


conceal herself from the anger of her 
master; whom she declared to be in pur- 
suit of her. Carite, moved with pity, 
raised and? embraced her. She pro- 
mised: to conceal her in her cottage- for 
that night; and the next day to beg 


the advice and assistance 0 her em- 5 


ployers. | EW. Tg 

She had no sooner spoken in this 
manner to the slave, than she was sur- 
rounded by a troop of soldiers, who 
loaded her with chains. She requested 


to know what crime she had committed; 


but, without giving her any answer, 


the soldiers dragged her along with 


violence, and at some distance from 
the place shut her bc in a dir a 
narrow dungeon 

Oh, destiny!“ che EY with bit 
terness of heart, when wilt thou be 


| 'C 182. } 
__ this the reward of the love that I 
have for my fellow creatures? 


For three days and nights ale was 
left ; in solitude to the misery of her re- 
flections; and passed those three entire 
days and ni ghts without nourishment. 
Her eyes were closed only by short in- 


- tervals, and that not till their lids were 
heavy with weeping. p 


Even in this dreadful condition, che 


image of Polydorus had power to soften 


her sufferings. She had continued to 
wear a yellow veil, such as the Athe- 


nian brides are accustomed to wear 
during the celebratioa of marriage, and 


which her lover had given her on the 
very day that had first seen them un- 
fortunate. She took off the beloved 
ornament, and endeavoured to divert 


her sorrow by writing upon it with a 
small piece of crayon the name of Po- 


Ach, and afterwards erasing it to 
substitute 


$} 
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substitute her own, and then again 


writing both names together. f 
On the fourth day, her dme 


1 her from prison and dragged her 


before a judge. Cleonidas, the head 
agent of Agenor, declared himself her 


accuser, and charged her with having 


favoured the flight of one of his slaves, 
and demanded that she herself should 


be condemned to slavery. A murmur 


of applause was heard in the assembly; 


iN 


and the judge, being corrupted with 
the presents of Cleonidas, and protected: 


by the prince, condemned the beautiful 
Carite, without permitting her to speak 


in her own defence, to be the slave of 


Aleonidas, who co her to ww 
low him. 


Cleonidas did no more has * wi E 


the order of Agenor ; for that young 
prince, more enamoured than ever of 
Carite, had 1 that barbarous 


e e 1 $ stratagem 


g 


stratagem to draw her from a retreat ke 
had with infinite difficulty discovered. 
It was not long after this that it was 


rumoured that the prince of Naxos 
was in love with one of the slaves of 
his favourite. The report reached the 
ears of the king's sister, who in a rage 
sent for Cleonidas, and ordered him to 


deliver up the stranger, under the pre- 
tence of Kela her 2 her Own 
women. G 

Cleonidas at IT e to aue 
this order. Cydippe menaced him 
with her vengeance; A e e 
pelled to obey. ALLEN 


Carite had been only two days in the 
house of Cleonidas, during which 
time she had been persecuted with pro- 


testations of Agenor's passion. Her 


liberty was the least of the benefits he 


offered to Carite, to engage her to 
listen to his profesgons of love. But 
Carite, united as she was to Polydorus 


1 . 
| 
/ 
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by ties which she thought sacred had 
inviolable, had io need to recall the 
remembrance of those ties to her aid in 
rejecting the offers of the prince, since 
she easily recognised im him the author 
of the cruel * to which she was 
now a victim. 

Cydippe blusked de Sassen she 
saw her new slave. Carite's beauty in- 
flamed her jealousy; and she swore in 
the recesses of her heart an implacable 
katred of that unfortunate creature, 
and thenceforth she delivered up her 
soul to the cruel tabk of tormenting her. 
Whatever disappointed love could in- 
vent in its rage was soon employed 
against Carite. Neither insult, con- 
tempt, excess of labour, nor the hard- 
est treatment were spared ; the haughty 
Cydippe imagined there was no pu- 
nishment too severe to . inflicted oh - 
| ber rival. 
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Cuarite, subject as she was to oppro- 

brium and the deepest humiliation, still 
preferred this condition to the danger 
of being in the house of Cleonidas. 
The name of the princess she thought 
at least a protection against the machi- 
nations of Agenor, which she had too 
many reasons to dread, and against 
which she could not be secure in any 
other place than under the roof of 5 
dippe. os. 4 | 
The palace of that | anche was: nt, 
3 sacred from the attempts of 
Agenor, who found means secretly to 
introduce himself into it; and Carite 

would at length have fallen a sacrifice 
to his violence, if Cydippe, discover- 
ing his practices, had not defeated 
them. 

The day after this last attempt of 
the. prince, Cydippe, to deprive. him 
of all hope of possessing Carite, 
privately sent her to an obscure place 

| at 


ET 
at the extremity of the island, and sur- 
rounded her with guards, at once to 
protect her from Agenor, and to extort 
from her the utmost exertions in 'the 
most painful kind of labour. | 
Carite passed more than two: months 
in this solitude. Her fetters were never 
taken off, except when she was led 
out to labour in the fields; and when 
the hour allotted to her rest came, the 
fetters were replaced on her limbs. If 
the heat of the day, or excess of fa- 
tigue, compelled her for a moment to 
suspend her toil, she was unmercifully 
| beaten till she could resume her work. 
In like manner as the nymph. Jo, per- 
gecuted by the execrable zeal of Argus, 
at the instance of Juno, was rendered a 
prey to the most cruel of tortures. 
After much search, Agenor disco- 
vered the retteat of Carite; and im- 
mediately, either excited by his former 
passion, or moved to pity, he resolved 
G 4 . to 
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to rescue her. He assembled a great 
number both of his friends and slaves; 
and taking with him Cleonidas, he pro- 


debeded at the head of the party to the 


place where the wretched Carite ran 
her course of labour and sorrow. 
When they arrived there it was 
night. Phe house occupied by Carite 
and the wretches who guarded her was 
at a great distance from all other habi- 
tations. The door was broken open by 
Agenor's orders; and the young prince 
was about to enter, when the guards, 
having seized their arms, opposed his 
passage. Agenor fought with great 
fury; and the combat became obstinate. 
In the midst of the tumult, favoured by 
the darkness of the night, Carite con- 
trived to release herself from her fetters, 
and escaped from the house. Trem- 
bling with fear, she fled, not daring to 
1 leger her, and deren mn 70 
[2 "2000. 
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for aid to the gods anom e a 
often invoked and in van. E 
Day Bepin to kppear when this "Tu 
tiful ahd "unfortunate Athenian reached 
4 forest which she bad indistinetly per- 
ceived through the preceding obscurity. | 
She propobed to conceal herself there; 
but scarcely had she tiade ler way 4 
little through the underwood Wen ze 
discovered that this forest wis the ine 
in which the. prince of Naxos had first 
seen her. Till that mofflefft, She Had 
supppsssed her tears; but now Her S 
rage failed Reiz and ty fell in aun. 
datice. 

„ Ah too uüfbrtunate Gut T af 
de cfied, © to whom shall 1 turn for 
protection? Shall Lgo to th cottagers;. 
whom I- faithfully served, and who be 
trayed me!? Shall F put mat again 
 thto the Hands of Cydippe,- WHO res- 
gurds me with. à mortal hatred 156 . Kl 


bar to „ Naxos, #h8& 18% 
G 5: threatens. 0 « 
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me with a thousand times regten evils? 


Ah, no! never,] 10 
Aſter some moments of at the 5 
continued to lament her fate Under 
what baleful star,“ said she, was. I 
born? since, having lost my lover, 
destiny could still persecute me to that 
degree as to make me shed tears that 
were not for him!!! 

Having said these words, she N 
to. the Shore. Her mind was now 
disordered with excess of anguish ; her 

design was to plunge into the sea; but 
her strength was so exhausted, that she 

could not reach its waves. She fainted 
and fell. Nature refused strength for 
this desperate effort, which would 
have terminated her miseries with her 
fe. /// ˙ A o Þ amor 
"She 1 the rest 5 the 8 
in a condition bordering on madness. 
. and rambling were her ideas. 
WR! did not r vet her thoughts 


2 Were 
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were. like. 50 many dreams whose hor- 
rors drove her to despair. For a long 
time, Polydorus was the subject of her 
ravings. She saw him thrown to the 
Minotaur! she saw the monster feasting 
on his mangled and bloody limbs 
and then she believed the prince * 
Naxos to be with her, availing himself 
of her inability to resist; and, un- 
moved by her most piercing shrieks ! 
Ah, horrible This idea partially 
restored her to her senses. She trem- 
bled, and endeavoured to rise. Oh, 
gods! she was in the arms of 2. man 
who tenderly embraced. her. C Bar- 
barian !“ she cried But fortune re- 
lents. She feels the tears of him who £ 
embraced her falling on her face. It is 
Polydorus! Her voice fails hez—her 
senses are fled; and Polydorus accused 
the gods of cruelty in restoring his 
mistress only to eh her ee, m! in 
e instant. 
G 12 1 | Polydorus 
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| Polydorus folded his unfortunate 
mistress in his arms, and endeavoured 
to revive her with his kisses. Love 
was propitious, and recalled Carite from 
the gates of death. She opens her eyes, 
and beholds the light she was about to 
lose; and the lover she thought she had 
lost for ever! She eagerly demands of 
Polydorus a recital of his adventures; 
and scarcely can he begin, when she 
interrupts him with her own tale. 
Polydorus listens in mute silence! 
Every word, every circumstance, every 
E n Sinks into his heart! 
The story of Polydorus was Bert. 
He was landed in Crete soon after his 
separation from Carite. Forty days were 
donsumed in purifying the victims for 
the zacrifice; and, when they were 
thrown to the Minotaur, Theseus, sen 
of the king of Athens, who was of the 
number, slew- him, and escaped froth 
| the 12 59 by a clue which Ariadne 
had 
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had given him. Ariadne, who was the 
daughter of Minos, not daring to ex- 
pose herself to the vengeance of her 
father, whotts she had betrayed; accont- 
panied Theseus in his flight; and-this- 
ungrateful prince landed in the island 
of Naxos, with the intention of deere. | 
ing his generous mistress there; 
Polydorus had attached himself 0 
the fortunes of Theseus; and, landing 
on this coast, the first object he su 
was Carite, whom, as he approached; 
her, he believed to be utterly insane. 
The lovers mingled their tears at the 

conclusion of this story. Fortune, hav- 
ing long and cruelly persecuted them, 

how sèefned willing to unite them, The 
gods, in | delivering them up to such 
weighty afflictions, appeared to have 
done so to develope to them all the 
happiness of loving each other, and 
being with exch other. Polded in ench 
otker's artris; they would have remained 
20. longer 


\ 
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TREE in this delicious dream, if Poly- 
dorus had not recollected the danger of 
Carite's situation. He proposed, for 
the present, to conceal her in the neigh- 
bouring cottage. Carite, having no 
doubt that its inhabitants had formerly 
betrayed her, communicated her fears 
to Polydorus, and they were perplexed 
with fluctuating thoughts, when two 
vessels appeared in sight, nn 
the shore. 
Let us seize on this happy oppor- 
mien? said Carite, and request a 
ener: in one of these vessels. It is 

not impossible their destination may be 


— 


to Attica. At all events, let us hasten, 
as soon as possible, to restore to our 
parents the peace and happiness of 
which our absence has robbed them. 
They bewail our deaths; and I, who 
know what it is to weep for yours, can 
well judge what their sufferings are,— 
Oh, let us put an end to them] Let us 
128101 not 
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not be content to enjoy happiness, if if it 
were possible, n their ' partibing 
_efflabitod oo 4 | 

They drew close to tha sea AS * 
was speaking. The ships had, by this 
time, cast anchor, several of the seamen 
had landed, and a party of the soldiers 
were following. Polydorus went up 
to their principal officer We are 
Athenians,” said he; © do us the favour 
_to take us on board, and land us in our 
native country.“ | 

The officer, with a bitter sneer, an- 
swered, that his request would soon be 
complied with. You shall go on 
board,” said he, in a few minutes.” 

The vessels were Phœnician pirates, 
that were sailing along this coast to 
seize upon such of the inhabitants as 
fell in their way to sell them for slaves. 
Polydorus too soon saw his error. There 
was no remedy. He was forced on board 


We of the veagels ; ; he besought the 
44H23 . soldiers 


soldiers to permit him to be in the same 
vessel with his bride. They sized upon 
Carite, and dragged her on board the 
other. 

Without delay, the mariners s 
anchor, and the wind being favourable, 
in à short time they were out. of Sight 
of the doast of Naxos. ee 


CHAP. 


CHAP. II. 


WI E N the vessels had been about 
two hours under sail, a violent storm 
arose, and the deep abyss * | 
swallow them, 
„Oh Venus,” cried c ts 
mand these waves that were present at 
your birth, to spare the life of my hus- 
band! And oh love, master of entire 
nature, *snatch from destruction the 
most complete of thy works?! 
Her prayers were interrupted by we 
confused Tries of the Faitors ; the loud 
thunder seemed to multiply the vio- 
lence of the winds increased every mo- 
ment. Exch face was pale with terror; 
even the pilot had not any longer an 
hopes in this art. N ight overtpok the 
vessels in the midst of this danger; the 
hee gene- 


Ce 
general terror was redoubled, and the 
image of death presented itself to the 
boldest. 

The tempest continued til the morn- 
ing's dawn; but no sooner had the 
hours prepared the chariot of the sun 
for his course, than Eolus recalled the 
mutinous winds, and chained them 
in their profound caverns; but, al- 
though thus confined, they were still 
heard to murmur in these secret places, 
as they trembled with 1 impatience t to find 
their fury disappointed. _ 

As soon as the light appeared, Poly- 
a looked for the vessel of Carite, 
but she was no where to be seen on the 
Surface of the waters; the winds. had 
once more borne Carite from him. 

Ihe pirates. on board the vessel that 
held Polydorus steered towards Cestos, 
as the festival of Adonis was at that 
time celebrating there; and the con- 
course of strangers assembled in that 


city 
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city offered a favourable opportunity f 
disposing of their slaves. | 
I be city of Cestos is situated in the 
Chersonesus, at the extremity of a pro- 
montory, bearing the same name. The 
sea which hathes the foot of its walls 
is called the Hellespont, from Helle, 
the sister of Phryxus, who was formerly 
drowned there, in crossing on the cele- 
brated ram, whose fleece was of gold. 
1 is a very ancient and religious 
custom to celebrate in this place, every 
year, the festival of Adonis and Venus; 
and it is said, that during one of these 
festivals it was that Leander, for the 
first time, saw the beautiful Hero; 
The same festival is celebrated also 
in all the neighbouring countries ; and 
the people resort to it in crowds from 
Asia, as well as Greece. The people of 
Abydos, Colophon, Ephesus, and even 
those who dwell in Libanus, come to 


Cestos to offer up their vows 80 Venus. 
247 | The 


The inhabitants of Lemnos and Tempe, 

and indeed all the people who dwell 
between tlie sea and Mount Cytheron, 
resort also to tlie same temple to 
adore the [goddess, and pour forth la- 
mentations for the dent or her unfor-- 
1 88 lover. 

During this festival, they are. wont 
also to celebrate that of love; and a 
day is vet apart for that particular 
ceremony. It was on this day that the 
pirates landed at Cestos. Polydorus was 
exposed in the market with the other 
slaves. At the eight ef him the cere- 
mony was suspended; the crowd pressed 
round him, and strewed flowers before 
ais feet: they imagined they beheld 
dove, who, moved. with their devotion, 
came to be present himself at their ports. 
Polydorus, with his eyes cast down, did 
not remark them, but was employed in 
addressing his own secret vows to the son 
of Venus. When he first beheld the na- 

5 ture 
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ture of the festival that was ad 
those scenes which were meant to ex- 
press the most lively joy brought to his 
remembrance only the. most sorrowful- 
events. 8 | i, 

In the mean time the av oaks 
to appear. It was composed of a mul- 
titude of young lads and young mai- 
dens, cloathed in white, marching with 
solemn steps, and reciting. the sacred 
hymn. At first they all raised their 
voices together and cred — + 
6 Receive our. homage, oh thou 
God that reignest over the. universe. 
Thou who didst give the heavenly fire 
to, Prometheus! Thou who didst com- 
mand the elements, and brought order 
out of Chaos! Soul of nature, come 
and; reign amongst us! Quit the abode. 
of Cytherea, and make this land: 2 
8 10 
Aſter that, the. Simms were Mann; 
1 . Vouths alone sang the following. 
words: 


2 Far 


aaa 
* Far from us be for ever banished 


that malignant goddess who is preceded g 
by unchaste desires, and on whose foot- 
Steps closely treads repentance ! Hap- 


piness never is the companion of her 
course. Jealousy, hatred, and despair, 


sprang with her from the box of Pan- 
dora.—Oh you, who now listen to us, 


shun her path ! She is no more than a 


deceitful phantom; and the pleasures 
that seem to surround her are ap- 


pearances as deceitful as herself.” 


The young men ceased, and the mai- 


dens rephed— Nun 
Wove is a benignant 2 * in- 
habited the earth during the reign of 


Cybele; and who since has sometimes 


been induced to descend from the skies 


by the sincere vows of mortals. Inno- 


cence and virtue reared him in their 


temple, for the happiness of men. Au- 


thor of all that is desirable beneath the 


heavens, he sheds blessings on all that 


6 


are his faithful followers; tis he alone 
who sends hope to aid us in the midst 
of despair, and who recalls perseverance. 
in the extreme of dejection. Oh you 
who listen to us, own his Power, and, 
acknowledge that he alone 1s n of 
your admiration !“ 

Ah, Carite!” suddenly excl | 
| Polydorus, this is the god whom I 
adore, and whose protection I now im- 
plore for your?) 

These words caused the e 
again to crowd round Polydorus; and 
they were looking at him with ex- 
treme surprise and compassion, when an 


old man made his way through the 


multitude, and, running up to n 5 
threw his arms round his neck. | 


Friends and neighbours,” he ads 
this is my son returned to me, whom 


1 thought dead But what do I Sa? 


What a mockery of my hopes is this! 


. of Cestos, pardon my extrava- 
_ * 


 £ FE 


gance ! In. this young slave, 1 thought — 
1 beheld my son, so much does he re- 


gsemble him; but I see that Jam mis- 


| taken, the resemblance is but an acci- 
dent that only brings my misfortune 


with redoubled sorrow to my mind.“ 
The old man, whose name was Nau- 

sicrates, having concluded, again em- 

braced Polydorus; and that unfortu- 


nate youth, moved with the extreme 


agitation of the poor old man, for. a, 
while forgot his own sorrowVs. 
The captain of the pirates now in- 
terfered, and insisted upon separating 
the old man and Polydorus, but Nau- 
sicrates would not be totn from his 


arms; he paid down a price for his 


ransom, and instantly led him away 
from the market- place. This scene in- 
creased the interest the assembly had 


taken in the concerns of Polydorus 
and, applauding the old man's genero- 


3 


1, 


Tt 
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aa FE recommended him to his: * 
ture protection. | 

Nausicrates 9 Wan to 3 
the dn where he had a vessel ly- 
ing; and they immediately went on 
board, and set sail for Wins whe | 
Nausicrates dwelt; 

The city of Abydos, which was. hs 
birth place of Leander, is situated on 
the Hellespont, exactly opposite to 
Cestos. As they crossed the sea, Nau- 
sicrates kept his eyes almost continually 
fixed on Polydorus, and saw with con- 
cern that the sight of him could not 


fail to renew the affliction of his vile _ 


for the loss of their child. tA 
The wife of 1 3 name 

was Themisto, was already on the beach, 

waiting for his return, and even aceus- 
ing him of unnecessary delay, when the 
vessel arrived at Abydos. The old man 
proceeds on shore, and his virtuous wife 
runs to embrace him. Polydorus fol- 
N 8 los r 
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lows: Themisto starts with astonish- 
ment, as she casts her eyes upon him, 


and scarcely can she 3 the _ 


of. her agitation. bs 4 

«© Alb!” she exclaimed, «© what can 
this mean ?”—<Dearest Themista,” said 
the old man, be composed; and since 
you have lost your son, let this young 
man be in his place, and be a comfort 
to you. How could I deceive my- 
self, she replied with a trembling voice, 


no longer hear my cries.” 
As soon as Themisto was ufficiently 


recovered to listen to the story that her 
husband had to relate concerning the 
stranger, Polydorus became as dear to 
her as he already was to her husband. 


These unhappy parents were never 


meary of locking at bita - and fre- 


him 


since this very morning I poured li- 
bations of milk over my son's ashes? 
His manes have crossed the Styx, and 


yas Y7 


of softening the sorrows of others. 


3 0h 
him in their arms. Sometimes \ the 
could scarcely forbear to imagine that 


he was a benignant deity, 'wizo had as- 
sumed that ART eden IN 


fortune.” 

— v was extrccacly mods wich 
these circumstances; he sympathised 
in their feelings. Sometimes, he wiped 
away their tears, and at others, shed 
tears with them; and he began to 
think himself less to be pitied than he 
had formerly imagined, since even his. 
misfortunes procured him the happiness 


They now proceeded to the dwelling 
of Nausicrates, which was situated near 
the gates of the city. As Polydorus en- 
tered the house, his mind was filled 
with veneration for its inhabitants; the 
neatness and propriety which prevailed 
in it recalling to his mind the story that 
was 1 of the old people who for- 
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metly entertained "go in, their happy 
abode. © 

The th: ＋ these . con · 
"RET in a small piece of land which 
they cultivated with their own hands, 
and a few sheep, some of which they 
sold annually at Cestos during the festi- 
val. The whole was committed to the 
care of Polydorus the next morning, 
not as to a slave from whom they 
exacted labour, but as to a son whom 


they meant to honour with their confi- 


dence. 
The industry of Polydorus, ad his 
great attention to his charge, considerably 
increased the revenue of the old people; 


he passed the whole day in such work 


as was wanting: before day-break he 
was in the fields, and when the sun set, 
he conducted his flocks to the fold; 


he then carried their milk to his bene- 


factors, and the ght of him always 
42 restored 
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restored that tender pleasure to this 
worthy couple, of which his absence 
never failed to deprive them. pt 

Polydorus thus found that innocent 
and pure life whose value his educa- 
tion and habit had taught him to un- 
derstand; his regard for his benefactors 
was as tender as theirs for him; he was 
the source of their happiness, and he 
would have been happy himself, had 
it been er * him to he Nd I 

rite. 

In aan . * che city 'of 
Abydos was a temple dedicated to love, 
well known through all Greece; it 
stood on the top of a mountain, ta 
which, it is said, the god retired, when 
he formerly withdrew himself from per- 
fidious wretches that had profaned his 
rites. Every evening, as soon as Poly- 
dorus had closed his labours, he betook 
himself to this temple, and implored 
the compassion of the gods who had 
ä hither- 
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hitherto ere adverse to * = 
wishes. 

Behind the ing wy? didbilcrates 
was a garden; which the old man had 
laid out in the same simple style that 
eharaterized his dwelling. At the bot- 
tom he had reared an arbour of myr- 
tle, and in the midst of it placed the 
Statue: of Hymen. Nausicrates paid 
frequent visits to this spot, to return 
thanks to Hymen for the happiness he 
enjoyed under his protection; but there 

was one day in the year that was set 
apart as the festival uf the deity; it 
was the day of his marriage with The · 
anista. On that day all his friends were 
invited; they crowned themselves with 
flowers; they offered hbations of wine 
to e and sometimes 1 4 
The A o this festival Aion and 
Alter the ceremonies had been per- 


ns r and * old * and their 
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Autors had retired, Polydorus remained 
at the foot of the statue. Night came on, 
and sleep surprised him there. In a little 
time his senses were agitated by a hori- 
ble dream 3 he thought he saw the statue 
suddenly assume life, and, with u totch 
in his hand, point out to him the lovely 
Carite in the arms of a rival; he trem© 
bled—he awakened with the violence of 
his horror and rage. 5 
. Unjust and cruel fate r dads ries; 
* you pursue me to the arms of Sleep'; . 
and rest, which nature gives do the 
meanest reptile, is denied to me - Ak, 
no, dearest Carite, I know your purity: 
and, if you ve, Kia elite deart 18 
mine ! * * 


Ater 2 motent's ins, he idle 
exclaimed, May not this dream be 


a warning from the gods K-Ah, Carite “ 
thou hast betrayed me! Some other 
lover is more favoured! Where does 


| Be. dwell ? I will run through the 
H4 earth, 
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earth, to satiate my vengeance on him 
I, will depart from this place this 
instant —But ah, Nausicrates! Ah, 
Themisto! Is it in my nature to aban- 
don you !—Oh! how unfortunate am 
1, when honour and gratitude retain 
me here, while love and Hymen com- 
mand me to depart !” 
Almost immediately, a secret power 
again overcame his senses with sleep; 
and the fatal dream again presented its 
frightful image. 

« Now then,” he cried, springing on 
hi feet, © my doubts are done away, 
and Carite is faithless ! Hymen himself 
has condescended to disclose the secret 
to me. I will go! I will go and re- 
proach. her with her perfidy, even 
though I find her in the arms of her 
betrayer ! I cannot remain here. Love 
commands me to depart. Love is mas- 
ter of my soul! — Oh, ye gods, that see 
* conflict of my mind, I call you to 


witness 


And oh! lavish your blessings on the: 


Z 
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witness my innocence, my honour!” 


unfortunate, but virtuous people, whom. 
j leave here!“ 28001 

Polydorus. as soon as it was ar- 
a went down to the shore, to look 
for a vessel going to Greece, which he 


found at once; for the city of Abydos 


sent considerable presents every year 
to the god of Epidaurus, and the vessel 


that was to bear them was on the point 


of sailing. He embraced this oppor- 
tunity, and began to indulge in the 


hope that he should find Carite at home 
with her mother; but, in the case of his 
being deceived in his hopes, he resolved, 
as soon as he should have received the 


blessings of his father, to commit himself 


again to the waves, and run u as 
en, in search of Car ite. 

As he departed from Abydos, with 
his design, he felt extreme concern, 
wile: he thaughs of Nausicrates and 
2211s 14gia 10 Mb % % 
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Themisto. He besought the gods to be 
propitious to them, and to administer 
some consolation oy: this their r 
Joss. 
As he approached the coast Wes Wette, 
these sentiments were forgotten in others. 
No sooner had the vessel cast anchor, 
without waiting ſor the time appointed 
for carrying the presents to the temple, 
he leaped on shore, and immediately 
began to make the best of his way 
across the Peloponnesus to Corinth. = 
He was within half a mile of Epi- 
daurus, when he met an old man who. 
was leading his flocks, and who ad- 
dressed him thus: Young stranger, 
if- you are going to that city, I would 
recommend your to "Je Reine 
the forest before you, which, ves it 
is not very long, is full ef paths running 
inte one another. Let me prevail on 
you to defer your journey till to-morrow 
morning; the darkness of night already 
hangs 


TE 
Bangs over the mountains, and the 
emoke of the evening fires is ascending 
from the neighbouring cottages. Go 


home with me: I have milk for yout 
repast, aid frech leaves for you to [ret 
upon.” 

J accept your offer,” replied Poly- 
dorus, and may Jupiter, the pattots 
of hospitality, reward you PO 
| They advanced towards the peagatit's 
cottage, and saw a large family coming 
out to meet the old man. Polydorus 
was received by them with a hearry 
welcome. After they had finished'rheir 
repast,. the sbepherd said to Him It 
is not long since this place was very 
different from what you. see it; and we 
are indebted to the valout of a single 
mati for the quiet and:security in which 
we now live. A ferocious giant, Who 
name was Scinis, infested the cbuntry, 
and put to death, in a most cruet man- 
ner, all who: chanced to pass this way. 
9 H 6 His | 
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| Els strength was 80 great, that he con 
bend to the ground the loſtiest pines; 


nd, takin g the tops of two of these, 
it was his custom to fasten his victim 
to them by different parts of his body ; 'Y 
after which, letting go the trees, in 
their motion to gain their natural pos- 
ture, they tore the members of the un- 
happy wretch asunder, I myself was A 
witness of the last of these his cruel 
murders; and, at the same time, saw 
him receive the | Chastinement, due to his 
crimes. LY 
Mo mill shudder ad I think of the 
| dreadful scene. ; A little business called 
me to the town; and J was proceeding 
across the forest, as quickly as my years 
and infirmity would permit, when I met 
a young man and a young woman, who 
appeared to be nearly of the same age. 


I bey made some enquiries of me re- 
1 specting their way; and while they were 
be talking, eds told me they were Cretans. 
Having 


. ” 
. * 80 > 
. „ 
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Having instructed them, as to their 
way, and bade them farewell, 4 pro- 
ceeded on my journey. Scarcely had 
gone a few steps, when I heard these 
poor people uttering the most dreadſul 
cries. I turned back, and saw the giant 
dragging the young man by the hair 
of the head. The unhappy wife fol- 
lowed, imploring the mercy of the 
monster; but, far from touching his 
heart with pity, her tears and lamenta- 
tions served only 10 increase his fury. 

The Cretan had scarcely being 
his last, when fortune brought Theseus 
here. You must, said the old man, 
« have heard of that hero, Who is the 
admiration of Greece, and who follows 
the noble example of Alcides. Since 
he destroyed the Minotaur, he has 
cleared Achaia of several banditti, by 
whom it was laid waste; and, although 
Egeus, his father, has been dead more 
| * | 8 
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than a year, he prefers glorious deeds, 
and the renown of arms, to the = 
tures of a throne. 

Theseus arthviti as the Cretan ex- 
pired, attacked the inhuman murderer, 
and, having disarmed him, put him to 
death by the means his own cruelty 


bad invented. Having destroyed the 


giant, Theseus, with his own hand, 

plucked up the trees that had been the 
instruments of his cruelty, to efface 
even those traces n barbarous in- 
vention. 

41 had withdrawn to a little distance, 
nm with grief and terror, 
when 1 saw the young woman gather 
ing together, while tears fell from her 
eyes, the remains of her husband. 1 
went to her immediately, and assisted 
her in this melancholy office. Not long 
after, she raised a tomb on the spot 


Where the unfortunate Cretan — 
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and near it, erected another monument 
to the memory of one of her brothers, 
who, she said, had recently died. | 
When these monuments were fi- 
nisbed, we built a small cottage for her 
on ke same spot, where ever since she 
passes her time between the wandering: 
Shades of her brother and husband. 

„ We shall pass the place of which 
I have been speaking, as we go to the 
city to- morrow, for I will conduct you 
on your road; and we wilt stop a while 
at these tombs. Such scenes may be 

made useful objects of your contem- 
plation ; for if you love virtue and 
piety, your heart cannot t hab be A: 
at the sight. 

At present, I would benennen wo 
ee and I will take care 
to com to yo in the n 1 

it is time to depart.T 7 

„ Ah“ said Polydoras 10 a old 
epherd, how greatly is that unfor- 
tunate- 


@ 60 5 
tunate woman to pitied; and how af- 
| fliting is it to lose those we love? 
Polydorus, without saying another 
word, mournfully withdrew to the cham- 
ber prepared for him. The shepherd's- 
recital agitated. his mind with violent 
7 emotions: & Is it then certain,“ said 5 
he, in the midst- of sighs, © that love 
offers nothing but wretchedness to his 
votaries? When he seems to unite 
two hearts, is it but to separate them? 
or to deliver one of them over to the. 
torments of infidelity ? Ah, then a. 
feeling heart is the greatest of curses!“ 
As soon as: the morning began to ap- 
pear, Menthes for that was the name 
of the old shepherd, called Polydorus 
to depart for the city. © I do not 
think, said Menthes, we shall find 
the unfortunate woman in her cottage; 
for she goes every morning to the 
town for the little provisions she has 
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need of; but we shall see the two mo- 
numents of which I told you.” 5 

They had not proceeded far when in 
one of the recesses of the wood, where 
some cypress trees aecidentally grew, 
they perceived two low pyramids. On 
the top of each was an urn; and each 
bore an inscription. Polydorus drew 
near to one, and found these words— 
To the unfortunate Chorebus. He then 
turned to the other, and read— 75 the 
' unfortunate Polydorus. | 8 
He stood speechless. His Laden 
knocked together. Menthes ran to 
support him. Polydorus rushed upon 
the tomb. of Chorebus, as if his feeble - 
hands were sufficient to overthrow it ; 
but his strength forsaking him, he 
staggered and fell at the foot of the 
monument which bore his name. 

At this moment the young woman 
returned from the city; and seeing the 
old shepherd, she advanced to meet 
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him, but- her attention was too Soon 
turned aside by seeing a young man 
hang on the ground at the tomb of 
Polydorus. As she was about to en- 
quite what this could mean, Polydorus 
se up, and Carite saw his visaage. 
© * Dearest husband, she cried, ® does 
thy disconsolate Shade arise from thy 
tomb 2?” _ 

Folydorus replied not a word; but 
seixing her hand he dragged her to the 
tomb of Chorebus, and would have 
ﬆabbed her at its foot, if Menthes had 
not arrested his arm. The unhappy 
Carite, surprised and shocked at his 
fury, fell down before him; and no 
doubt her extreme grief would have 
put atvend to her life, had it not been 
for the Presence and cares of the old 
shepherd. | 

Carite recovered by "un degrees, 
and mean while all the tenderness and 


* of — revived. Jea- 
| lousy 
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lousy had blinded his soul; but the 
danger of Carite recalled him to him- 
self, to Carite, and to love. He was 
surprised at his extravagance; and 
when Carite opened her eyes she found 
herself enfolded in the arms leut the 
most tender of lovers. 

J eee awe 
« and let me die! Do you call me 
back to life only to be convinced that 
he whom I loved has ceased to know 
think me faithless, and that was the 
OP the gods * to ay an 
me! 
.. << not thus afficted- A replied 1 | 
penitent lover. It was the daugh- 
ters of Erebus that caused my mistake: 
bey poured the poison of jealousy into 
my blood; but in one of your lodks is 
all that is heavenly, and the Eumes 
nides no longar have any power over 
me. 1 love, I ee you, fairest and! 
by: best 
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best of women But, ah ! what right 
have I to make this declaration, I no 
longer deserve to behold the light of 
day! I who could suspect you. —Yet 
do not believe me; I rave; my heart 
had no share in my eruel error!” 

„„ Forbeay,” said Carite, and per- 
mit your mistress, your wife to. vindi- 
cate herself. x 

“To vindicate yourself ' exclaimed 
Polydorus. Oh, I would not hear a 
word. I see you; and to see you is toi 
know that you are virtuous. Oh, you 
are most faithful! My love, my re- 
morse, my heart, all assure me of the 
truth F 155970 % 
_ + Nay,” said Carite, 2 you 
' now think me innocent, and a few mo- 

ments since you thought me guilty. 

But F am so far from complaining of 
your injustice that I am pleased to find 
this proof * _ de 1 your 


_ 1 
6 « This 


We 1 
This is too much!“ exclaimed 
Polydorus, « in pity avenge yourself * 

Of what?” cried Carite. 
They were silent, and a moment af- 
ter rushed into each other's arms. They 
mingled their tears; and their caresses 
were interrupted only by their mutual 
cn 4 ge 
Menthes, whose n nature was 
moved by the spectacle, offered up 
thanks to the gods ſor that wisdom and 
goodness which finally n. in all 
human events. 

When the e os Carite and 
Polydorus had a little subsided, Carite 
said: If you will not permit me to 
justify myself, at least listen to the 
story of my misfortunes. This tomb 

erected by my hands to your memory 
will but too well inform you that 1 
thought I had lost you for ever. Alas, 
che only consolation I had was to con- 
verse with your wandering shade! PP; 
#77? 5 = 66 You 
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cc Yau will call to mind the moment 
when we were torn asunder by the pi- 
rates. I saw you dragged on board 
another vessel. One moment had 
united. us after long sufferings, and the 
next condemned us again to the horrors 
of absence. Hideous separation! my 
agonized heart followed you. 
« At length 1 found some che! 3 in 
the expettation that the vessels would 
praceed in the same course, and that 
we should be carried to the same place. 
Then almost satisfied with viewing the 
ship that contained you, I scarcely 
complained of the rigour of my destiny; 
when suddenly the waves threatened to 
bury you for ever in their abyss. I called 
aloud to Venus, and implored the 
aid of that goddess in whose presence 
we mutually pledged our. hearts; but 
in vain J exhausted my voice and tears. 
Your vessel disappeared. The waves 
Seemed to me to have closed upon her 


—_ - 
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bor ever, and the lamentations of the JT, 


pirates that surrounded me convinced 


me that she could not have eseaped. 
„Why should I endeavour to paint 
my situation? I cannot even tell you 
what passed around me. I was utterly 
insensible to the whole. I called upon 
death, but he did not listen to my 
cries. I endeavoured to plunge my- 
self into the sea; but the tyrants, who 


had an interest in my life, snatched me 


from its bosom. I was compelled to 
hve in spight of myself; and thence- 


forth I yowed to preserve my life to 


erect a monument to your memory, and 


to pour upon it my never ceasing tears: 
« In a few days we landed in Crete; 


and I was bought, in the city of Gnos- 
sus, by an old man, named Phorbas: 
He was good humoured and humane; 
but his wife, Xantippe, was of a tem- 


per the reverse, and. I was extremely 


glad when she ordered me to work in 


the 
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' the gardens at a distance from her sight. 


The first essay I made of my strength 


was to raise a little monument of sods, 


in a retired grove; and no sooner was 


this work compleated than three times 


I called aloud upon the ghost of Poly- 
dorus, and besought the gods of the 
river Styx to accept of these poor du- 


ties offered to your memory. 
When I had concluded, I thought 


I heard a rustling near me. I turned 
hastily round, but perceiving nothing, 


I betook myself to the labours to 


which I was destined. 
Every morning the sun, * he 
rose, beheld me at the foot of this 


humble monument, where I freely con- 
versed with my Polydorus, and gave a 
vent to my tears. On coming to the 


spot one morning, I saw the traces of a 
Sacrifice. It was plain that libations 


bad been poured forth; and a black 


ewe, the victim usually offered to He- 
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cate, was still bleeding on the tomb. 


Whosoever you are,” I said, as I 
drew close to the tomb, “ to whom I 
owe this service, be assured of my eter- 
nal gratitude.” 


« As I spoke, Chorebus, ches son of 


Phorbas, came up to me. It was he 


whose generous hands had done me 


this kindness. © Ah! Sir,” I said, cast- 


ing myself at his feet, may the gods 


be ever mindful of your piety!” 
« Chorebus compelled me to rise. | 


saw that his eyes were swoln with tears. 


For some time he could not speak, but 
stood trembling exceedingly. He then 
fell on his knees before me. I endea- 
voured to retire from him. 1 


« Ah, do not go,” he said, till 


you know that the homage I would of- 
fer to you, is not unworthy either of 


you or me! Be acquainted with my 


sentiments; and you will know that I 
am to be pitied, and, perhaps you 
1 may 


? 9 
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may say, Chorebus 6 a milder 


66 listened to his ati and re- 
mained where I was. Chorebus having 
risen, and suppressed his tears, spoke 
to me in the following manner: 
„The delights that spring from 


friendship or love were blessings un- 


known to my heart. Care had been 


taken from my carliest years to keep me 


at a distance from every thing that 


could give me an idea of them. 
J was without a knowledge of what 
sympathy meant. I neither knew what 
the world was, nor what I was myself 
— till at length I saw you, too lovely 
Carite; and thenceforth the universe 
no longer offered the same dreary 


scenes to my eyes. I became ac- 
quainted, in one and the same moment, 


with the necessity there is to love in 
order to be happy, and felt the sweet- 


ness of love poured forth in my soul.— 


Yes, 


MA at 
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Yes, 1 love you, most beautiful of 
women! Ah! this discourse offendz 
you. Yet hear me. I will never wound 
your delicacy by I to. be- 


tray your constancy |! 127 


« Your story has been communi- 


cated to me. I was with my father 


when he purchased you. Struck with 
your beauty, I made enquiries of the 
persons who offered you to sale, while 
my father was bargaining with them, 
what was your country and condition. 


They answered that you had been car- 


ried off from the island of Naxos, and 


that when you were seized upon, you 
were accompanied by a young man, 
who was also seized and put on board a 
vessel belonging to their companions, 


in which he perished; and that you | 


had incessantly bewailed his loss. 


and perhaps hurried away by an invin- 
cible passion, I followed you home, 
I 2 . - 


Eo} 
and set myself to watch all your ac- 
tions. You have dwelt in this habita- 
tion two months; and during all that 
time, I have not failed to be the wit- 
ness of your tears, and to. partake in 
your sorrows. My love has been daily 
enflamed with them; but I- respect 
your feelings, and my passion should 
have been buried in eternal silence, 
could I have commanded my own 
emotions. Forgive my involuntary 
crime. Do not hate an unfortunate 
being; who, at least, does not deserve 
the curse of your hatred.” .. 

...4 My hatred!” I eagerly rejoined, 
„you ought not to fear it. How can 
J hate him who honours the ashes of my 
husband? The duties you have of- 
fered to his shade demand and have all 
my gratitude. . I have nothing more to 
give you in return. My heart is his 
whose loss I must ever deplore, and 
whose memory you have seen me 
Benn ; 1 _ . _ 
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honour in this spot. Listen to me in 
your turn. Your heart is pure, and 
you are the friend of virtue; hear me 
then, and you will learn what my obli- 
gations are and what it becomes me 
to do.“ Jet, ol at Auen 
nne Andes k Mater cc de- 
tailed to him the story of our loves and 
misfortunes. I flattered myself that if 
J gave a faithful picture of them, it 
was only with a view to root out all his 
hopes; but I must own, I deceived 
myself. Ah! Polydorus, you were 
the theme of my discourse! and 1 
was speaking of times dear to my heart! 
Did JI want other motives to speak? 
Alas! from the time of our separation, 
if the name of Polydomis was uttered 
by my lips, inanimate objects only 
were the witnesses; now a human being 
was listening to me, and was ready to 
shed tears over the tomb of my hus- 
band! | 

13 Dc 
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C had no sooner concluded my nar- 


ration than I heard my fellow slaves 


calling me to work; and J left Chore- 


bus in the utmost agitation. 


The foflowing day I returned as 
usual to the foot of the monument, 


upon which I scattered newly gathered 
flowers; and addressed my prayers to 


the gods without any person interrupting 


me. This continued for several days; 


and I could not but be secretly satis- 


filed with Chorebus when I found he 


no longer followed me to the tomb; 
and I began to hope my Story bad 


extinguished his love. 
« It was not long after that my occu- 


pation was changed. Another slave 


took my place in the garden, and I had 
employment allotted me in the house. 


I quitted the monument with regret, 
and feared that the sacred retreat 


might be violated. Fortune, unwea- 
ried 


„ 
ried with persecuting me, prepared tit 
greater misfortunes for me. 


Phorbas gave a great feast to several 
of his friends. While L was engaged 


with other slaves in the necessary pre- 


parations, one of the guests, perceiving 


by my voice that I was a stranger, 
came and desired to. know the place of 
my birth. 


I informed him that 1. was a native 


of Athens, born free, and reduced to 


slavery by misfortunes. As I spoke 


these words I observed that his eyes be- 


gan to glow with rage, and I stood 
trembling, when, suddenly turning to 
Phorbas, he said: “ Base and pre- 
sumptuous man | how have you dared 
to give an asylum to a slave born in 


that impious country? Have you for- 
gotten the reasons that Crete has to 
Shudder at the name of an Athenian ? 
Is it already 0 it of your remembrance, 


that Athens basely slew the brave An- 
14 drogeus; 
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drogeus; that Theseus destroyed the 
Minotaur; and that Minos, expecting 
his subjects to share in his just resent- 
ment, orders them to put to death 
| without distinction every Athenian that 
falls into their hands.—Let this slave 


be instantly delivered up to me, or I 


will myself inform the king of your 
audacity and guilt.“ e t 
« Worthy Lycophron,” - replied 
Phorbas, Jupiter is witness of my 
Innocence. I was ignorant of what 
this slave has just informed you. I 
imagined her to be a native of the isle 
of Naxos, being so inſormed by those 
of whom J bought her; but since she 
first drew her breath in a country odious 
to us and the gods, I do not oppose 
your just vengeance, but am ready to 
put her into your hands. The prince 
of Crete was justly dear to you. To 
you was intrusted the care of his edu- 
cation, 


e 
cation, and nn resentment 1s "on 
as becomes you. 
„ Goddess of ee 1 ned 
Lycophron, * hear my vow. I will 
only wait the time necessary to purify 


this victim, and then I swear Iwill sa- 
crifice her with my on hands on the 


tomb of my beloved Androgeus !:? 


% I was seized by my fellow slaves, 


who, become my guards, dragged me 
to the houseof the cruel Lycophron. Ah; 


dearest Polydorus! what was my impa-: 


tience while I waited for the moment 
in which I was to join you! I consi- 
dered death as a friend that was to put 
an end to all my misfortunes, and who 


was only too Slow in an "mw | 


wishes. + 3 * Bon 
"5 ö were „made Mi the 

sacrifice ; for the Cretans, you know, 
add insult to their cruelty. Not satis- 
fied with immolating Athenians to the 
shade of Androgeus, they regard us as 


1 5 impure 
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impure victims, whose stains they must 


first wash away with the lustral waters. 


« When the ceremonies for this 


purpose were performed I was dragged 
from my prison, and conducted to the 


tomb of Androgeus. Gnossus poured 
forth all its inhabitants to view the sa- 
crifice. I was led to the altar; the 
sacred knife was already in the hands of 
the priest; Lycophron was armed with 
a dagger. Suddenly the sacrifice was 


interrupted by loud shouts and a violent 


commotion. Lycophron left the place 
to enquire into the cause of this tu- 
mult; and instantly a number of young 
men in arms dispersed the priests, the 
guards and the multitude, I was seized, 


hurried away, and carried in the arms 


of two of my deliverers to the sea 
Shore, -] was put on board a vessel, 


which lay at anchor by their orders. 
The cables were cut, and in a little 


time I was at a distance from the shore, 
| „ 4: and 
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and could only hear the execrations ar: *. 
the multitude,. who had been. disap- 
pointed of their vengeance. | 
I was ignorant who had interente 
themselves in my behalf, when I per- 
ceived Chorebus advancing towards me. 
« Lovely Carite!“ he said, © fortune 
never looked upon me with favour till 
now | Be mistress of your own fate, 
and tell me whither you. would be con- 
_ ducted. I have no other recompense to 
desire than to be your protector, till : 
vou are safe in the arins of your friends, 
Lou have nothing to apprehend from 
my respectful love; it is for ever con- 
demned to silence.“ Wy 
Joo generous Chorebus ! my heart 
gives you all it can—its gratitude : but 
what, most worthy of men, is to become 
of you? How dare you again appear 
in Crete, after this fatal action??? 
„Fear nothing for me; my brave | 
.companions will never abandon me. 
2 3 I 6 BR © 
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But you pity me, and is not that 
enough to render any fate I shall expe- 
rience happy? I have saved your life, 
. and have nothing to fear from the e, 
| * the gods! Nn 

J requested Chorebus to convey me 
to the shores of Attica; and we were 
proceeding to my native country, where 
1 hoped to pass the remainder of my 
unhappy liſe, in the arms of my mother, 
when a tempest, still more violent than 
that which separated me from you some 
months before, wrecked our vessel on 
the coast of: Epidaurus. The intrepi- 
dity of Chorebus saved my life a second 
time, while the whole crew perished: 
he caught hold of my en and 
carried me safe on shore. 

„I must confess, my dear Renens 
that I now began to view Chorebus with 
a species of regret: I could not bear 
to receive such important obligations 
from any hand but yours. His attempts 

to 


{ am ) 
; | * 
to serve me became a burthen to me. 
Tenvied him, on your account, his for- 
tune in having snatched me from death. 


But the more the generous Chorebus 


heaped services on me, the less did he 
think I was indebted to him. 


There was a little cabin on the | 


hu belonging to fighermen. Into 
that we entered, and its poor inhabitants 


gave us all the assistance in their power. 


Meanwhile, Chorebus perceived the 


constraint which his presence put upon 


me. I see that you do not yet entirely 


canfide in me, he said one day; „I see 


too well! the cause of your embarrass- 
ment, and would have freed you entirely 
from it, if I did not think my pre- 
sence necessary to you in this strange 
country. Let me see you safe in the 
arms of your mother, and then I promise 
to quit you for ever Ah! do not at- 
. to deter me from this resolution 

I think 
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I think it my duty.—Pardon me, if at 
present I quit you, to prevent all an- 


| swer; and if you are sensible of the 


purity of my love, you will forbear to 


| speak of this __— when we meet 
again.“ 


He went out abreptdy; and. hence 
forth avoided being alone with me: 
Shortly after we departed. for Epidau- 


. rus, and intended an by Corinth 


to Attica. | 

« As we entered whis forest we en- 
countered Menthes, of whom we en- 
quired our way; but in a little time 
the | generous Chorebus was murdered 
in a cruel manner. I had the sad mis- 
fortune to see him perish, but could give 


him no aid but my tears. He was dead, 


and I had lost my Polydorus; and my 
feeble hands raised monuments to the 


| memory of my husband, and the wan- 
dering shade of Chorebus. . 


cc This 
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ce This place became too dear to me 
to allow me to leave it; and on this 
spot it was my determination to die.“ 

Carite here ended a narrative which 
the tears of Polydorus had often in- 
terrupted Ab, illusion too powerful 
for a feeling heart! He thought he saw 
Carite about to expire, although he held 
her within his arms; his rage was in- 
flamed to madness against the savage 
Luycophron: he saw the wretch ready 
to strike the lovely victim. And then 
recollecting his own «till greater cruelty 
and injustice, in his suspicions of Carite, 
he thought himself a thousand times 
more culpable. He pitied, unfeignedly, 
the fall of Chorebus, over which he 
wept plenrifully ; and Carite dried up 
the tears Polydorus shed for a rival. 


& Do CHAP, 
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Wirz N the lovely Carite had 
finished her story, Polydorus began to 
recount his adventures. His mistress 
listened to him with eager attention; 
and sometimes she openly heaped her 
praises on the virtuous Nausicrates, and 
at others, with a smile, reproached Po- 
lydorus with the suspicions he had 80 
unjustly conceived. 

So perfect was their attention to each 
other, they did not perceive that the 
old man had fallen senseless beside 
them. Feeble with old age, and pos- 
sessing a sensible heart, the late scene 
had been too much for him. Carite was 
the first to observe his condition 
« Ah!” she cried,' What do I see 
And is this moment, that seemed to be 


inca- 
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incapable of misfortune, to be embit- 
tered with new disasters? Ah! now 1 
am- convinced the hands of the gods 
are raised against me] The gods have 
been ever adverse to me! and every 
moment of happiness is only the fore- 
runner to me of their wrath.—Ah, 
 Menthes ! Ah, my father! Will you 

never again hear the voice of Jan 
daughter? 635 | 
While Carite thus bewailed this new 
misfortune, Polydorus hastened to give 
some assistance to the old man. In a 
little time he was brought to himself; 
but still he could not have gained his 
house, if Polydorus and Carite wy not 
W him. 
The wife and children of Menthes, 
were alarmed at an absence they did 
not expect, and were in search of him. 
As they saw him advance, their uneasi- 
ness was greatly increased ; and, seeing 
15 3 weak condition, they threw 
| them- 


; „„ 
themselves at his feet, kissed his trem- 
bling hands, and shed tears over their 
unhappy fate. Then raising their hands 
to heaven, they accused the gods of 
extreme rigour. Menthes interrupted 
lamentations unworthy of the justice 
and dignity of the gods; and, addres- 
sing himself to his family, he endea- 
voured to reconcile them to events, 
while he tenderly embraced each of 
them. 
Menthes was now every instant draw- 
ing nearer to his end, and all assistance 
seemed entirely fruitless; when Carite 
said to Polydorus, © ZE3culapius is the 
god worshipped in this country; he is 
the son of Apollo and Coronis. The 
venerable Chiron taught him the virtue 
of plants, and he is adored throughout . 
Greece as the god of medecine. Let 
us offer our vows to him for the reco- 
very of Menthes. Let us go to his tem- 
ple, and embrace his statue. We will 
offer 


. 
offer him the homage of uncorrupted 
hearts; the offering most acceptable to 
the gods.“ 

May the god of Bee listen 
to our vows!” answered Polydorus. 
Let us hasten to give to Menthes the 
tribute due to his virtues,” Having said 


this, they proceeded to the temple: of 


Asculapius. This temple is one of the 
most celebrated of Greece, and is no less 
crowded with votaries than the temple of 


Olympia. A chorus of men and women, 
alternately recite, without ceasing, 


| hymns in praise of the god. A vast 
multitude of priests and priestesses 


dwell within the temple, whose extent = 


is 80 great, that it is an asylum 
for all who seek refuge - in it; for” 
the temples of the gods throughout 


2 are sacred and inviolable places, 


which thase repair who are com- 
pelled, 
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pelled, by their own crimes, or the in- 
justice of others, to seek a safe retreat, 
a and that tranquillity which is by all 

the world denied them. | 
| When the lovers entered the temple, 
they were conducted to the high priest, 
| to whom they communicated the in- 
tention of their visit. It is not,” 
' 
| 
| 


| 
| 


said Carite, for an enemy of the gods 
that we would implore their mercy. . 
Ah, no! the gods have no one among 
their adorers who is more pious. We 
come to entreat the god of this country 
| to restore to us the venerable Menthes, 
| whose e e is well known throogh- 
out Epidaurus.“ 1 
While Carite poke, the high. priest 
gazed on her beauty; and too swiftly 
| the poison of * 1 man his 
veins. 
The high priest of — is the 
most powerful person in Epidaurus; 


be commands with absolute authority, 
| within 


( 199) 

within the precincts of the temple, and 
the multitude that inhabit the temple 
form a strong n in the . 
at his disposal. 

The high priest, to = Re Carite oy 
Polydorus now. applied, was a man of a 
haughty temper, and fierce and turbu- 


lent passions. The presence of the god 


had no influence on his pfbud mind; 
for in the very temple he indulged i in 
all the violence of his disposition. 


Love, that usually softens an obdu- 


rate heart, increased his ferocity. In 


seeing Carite, he envied the happiness 


of Polydorus; and he resolved to sa- 
crifice it to his licentious desires. 
But his dissimulation equalled his 


cruelty; and he was able, with the 


deepest refinement, to conceal his sen- 

timents. | 7 
The sacrifice e The lovers, 

with tears pouring down their cheeks, 


prostrate — at the foot of the 
statue, 
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Statue, beseeching the god to have 
compassion on them, and restore 
Menthes. The statue shakes; an enor- 
mous serpent issues from the altar; ap- 
Proaches the libations for a moment; 
stops before Polydorus and Carite, and 
returns to his retreat. 

The people cry aloud with joy, that 
it is the god himself, who in this form 
promises his aid ; and they crowd round | 
to offer thanks for his protection, 

Again the statue shakes ; the ground 
at its foot opens; and an awful voice 
pronounces these words— 

« At a distance from this consecrated 
spot let every profane mortal who stands 


within the walls of this temple retire. 


It is the god who inhabits here who is 


about to speak. You, people of Epi- 


daurus, whom Æsculapius protects, lend 


an attentive ear; and you, most gene- 


rous of friends, whom gratitude and 


880 have conducted to this spot, re- 
ceive 


3 
ceive the reward of your piety. Menthes 
recovers. The gods prolong his life. 


But the destinies demand a sacrifice; 
they require that Carite dedicates her- 


self to the service of these altars. Escu- 


lapius has made choice of her for one 


of his priestesses. Polydorus, you must 
return alone to the aged Menthes. 
Carite must be for ever separated from 
you. The gods themselves dissolve the 
ties by which you are united.“ 

* Inhuman and perfidious priests ! 
exclaimed Polydorus, who, in his rage, 


lost all respect for the temple— Can 
you imagine, by this vile artifice, to 


deprive me of her I love? . No ! though 
all the gods were assembled on this 
spot, to enforce this accursed order, I 
would die the most horrible of deaths, 
rather than obey !” 

Polydorus was not suffered to pro- 


ceed. The people, shocked at his pro- 


fanation of the temple, thrust him out 
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of doors, with execrations of his guilt. 
Carite was Seized as she attempted to 
follow him; and the high priest or- 
dered the doors of the temple to be 
closed. | 

The rage of Polydorus, i in this dread- 
ful moment, is not to be expressed ; 
he no longer retained his senses; he 


fled furiously round and round the tem- 


ple; he shrieked with inefficacious 
fury, cursing the high priest and his 
ministers. For a while he laid himself 
on the ground, and rolled in the dust; 


and then he placed himself on the steps 
of the temple, and called to the gods 


to avenge him 
Having a little recovered from this 


transport of rage, he ran through the 


streets of Epidaurus, relating his un- 


happy story to all who came in his way, 


The high priest had many secret enemies, 
who readily promised assistance to Po- 
lydorus ; and at length, whether it pro- 


ceeded, in some degree, from compas- 
sion, 


* — POR 
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sion, or wholly from political motives, 
he was assured of a powerful party in 
an approaching assembly of the people. | 

The time for holding the assembly 
bad not yet been appointed; and Poly- 
dorus, abandoned by the gods and men, 
and a prey to injustice and cruelty, 
did not now look for relief. He not 
only lost all hope, but all desire of re- 
dress; he desired nothing but death.— 
Alas! death never comes to the aid of 
the unfortunate when they call for 
him! 

Polydorus had passed W days in 
this condition, when an unforeseen 
event gave him a ray of hope. The 
streets were suddenly filled with con- 
fused noises; the whole city was in the 
utmost confusion. He endeavoured to 
learn the cause, but all that he met 
seemed to be absorbed in some impor- 
tant affair. Women, children, and old 
men, were running out of their houses, 


K | hurry- 
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hurrying to and fro. Polydorys ima- 
gined the people were about to assem- 
ble, and began to expect that he 
should be able to make himself heard. 
But when he reached the public place, 
his voice was drowned in that of the 
multitude. An enemy was marching 
towards the city, and never had Epi- 
daurus been in such danger. The Athe- 
nians, continuing to be harrassed by 
Minos, had this year failed in their 
intention of presenting their usual of- 
fering to Æsculapius. The king of 
Crete had compelled Epidaurus to shut 
the port against them ; and Athens was 
so incensed at this outrage, that she 
assembled a large fleet to chastise the 
insolence of Epidaurus. | 

Polydorus could now no longer ex- 
pect any thing from the compassion of 
the people of Epidaurus; they were 
too much occupied with their own fate. 
But heaven pointed out to him a re- 
| source 


$ 
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source in the army of his own country: 
he saw that it was possible for him, at 
the head of some of them, to force the 
' temple, and was eager to take ample ven- 
geance on this treacherous city: but, at 
all events, he determined that the glory 
of his arms should render him worthy of 
Carite, and he departed. In quitting 
the town, he bound himself, by the 
most solemn oaths, not to return but 
in a hostile manner. 
le went immediately to the habita- 
tion of Menthes. The old man saw 
him approaching, and ran to embrace 
him; his children threw themselves at 
his feet, as at those of the greatest of be- 
nefactors. But when Menthes enquired 
after Carite, the unhappy lover, for a 
while, could answer only by his tears; 
he at length, however, informed Menthes 


of his late misfortunes; of the perſidy 
of the high priest; his intention to 
take vengeance, and the means he in- 

1 tended 


6 go ) 
tended to employ. The old man con- 
curred in his sentiments, and promised 
immediately to procure a boat to con- 
duct him to the Athenian fleet. 

They both proceeded along the shore 
for a considerable time, without being 
able to procure a boat, the fishermen 
of the country having retired into ob- 
scure creeks, to escape from the Athe- 
nians. But, at length, Menthes, who 
was extremely respected by the poor 
inhabitants of the country, prevailed on 
one of them to convey Polydorus to 
the fleet of the enemy. 4 

As Polydorus approached the nearest 
of the Athenian vessels, he felt a secret 
joy at finding himself once more in the 
midst of his countrymen ; yet he could 
not but question himself, on giving 
way to a happiness of which Carite was 
no partaker. The hope, however, that 
it would not be long before she would 


_ in his es allayed his anxiety, 
198 and 
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and satisfied him respecting the nature 
of his own feelings. ee 
When he was near enough to de. 
heard on board the Athenian ship, he 
called aloud, that he was born in Attica, 
and that he had been conducted to 
Epidaurus by a series of misfortunes. 
He said he was come to join the Athe- 
nian army, to which his knowledge of 
the enemy's country might be useful; 
he had no sooner spoken, than the 
Athenians sent a boat to take him on 
board, and the fisherman returned to 
his own shore. 2 . 
The strangeness of this adventure 
surprised the Athenians so much, that 
they suspected Polydorus; they con- 
cluded that he was a spy of the enemy, 
and resolved to carry him before their 
general; and the unfortunate Polydorus 


was loaded with irons, finding among 
his coumrymen no Better treatment 


K 3 | than 
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than formerly among the Phoenician 


pirates. 


The Athenian general was surrounded 


by his officers when Polydorus was 


brought before him. The unhappy 


youth, wholly overcome by this last 


stroke of adversity, covered his face 


with his scarf, and remained silent.— 


« Tell me,“ said the Athenian chief, 
« if my country gave you birth, what 
is the name of your father ?” | 

« What voice do I hear ?” cried Po- 
lydorus. * It is— Ah ! it i Lou 


are my father, at whose feet I fall.” 
« My son !” exclaimed Pisistratus,— 


Ah, my Polydorus ! — The Cretan 


monster Ah! you have escaped ! 


Tes! Yes! I ee it is my son! Athe- - 
nians, come and partake of my happi- 


ness ; he 1s my _ and the gods have 


him to 
% Now,” RF Poryaoras; * the se- 
cret presages of my heart, as I ap- 
proached. 


| 
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proached the fleet, are justified ; and 


baving 80. unexpectedly. found my fa- 
ther in a foreign country, all my mis- 
fortunes will soon be at an end.” 
Their expressions of joy were inter- 
rupted by the acclamations of those 
who surrounded them. This extraor- 
dinary event was soon known to the 
whole fleet; and the officers, the sea- 
men, and the troops, all came, by turns, 
to express their happiness to their chief, 
for he was greatly beloved by them. 
When these passions had subsided 
a little, Pisistratus retired, with his son, 
to hear the story of his misfortunes; 
and when. Polydorus had concluded, he 
said“ Oh, my son! however heavy the 
hands of the gods have been upon you, 
beware how you doubt of their good- 
ness !—The ills that fall upon men the 
gods permit with regret; but their 
clemency and love are inexhaustible. 
MS: They: 
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They are moved with repentance, and 
the unhappiness of men disarms them; 
but despair is offensive to them.— 
My life has been the sport of fortune; 
She elevated me to the highest honours, 
but I was not dazzled with her benefits. 
I afterwards experienced her frowns, 
and supported them with an equal mind. 
The good opinion of my fellow citizens 
has now placed me at their head. 
Egeus is dead; and Theseus, his son, 
panting for the glory of the most re- 
nowned of heroes, quits the sceptre, to 
follow the footsteps of Hercules. War 
being rekindled, the people called me 
from my retreat, and I have sacrificed 
the tranquillity of my life to their ser- 
vice. This, in a few words, is the his- 
_ tory of my life; it draws near to a con- 
elusion, and destiny has marked it with 
extraordinary vicissitudes. In the midst 
of storms I have been ever unshaken, 

because, 


© nn] 
because, on my side, I have always had 
the consciousness of virtue, and the 
protection of the W never fail | 
to protect virtue.” 
Ah, my father!“ answered Poly- 
dorus “ You do not name Sterope, 
my mother, to mel Ah! how many 
tears must your absence cost her !” 
« Alas! my son,“ replied Pisistra- 
tus,“ you have brought the most sor- 
rovful remembrance to my heart ! Ste- 
rope is no more!“ 
My mother is no more!“ cried 
" Polydorus, while he wept. 
„Do not suppose, my son,“ conti- 
nued Pisistratus, „that she was able 
to survive the loss of her daughter. 
The day on which Carite was torn from 
her arms she expired; and her happy 
shade went to join that of Chœrephontes. 
Their ashes repose in the same tomb. 
Let us no longer weep for her Joss. 
Death was the greatest of bene factors 5 
K 5 ta 
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to her. When we have lost all that 1 we 
love, life is then the only evil.“ 
„Oh!“ cried Polydorus, you then 
can judge of the grief which tears my 
heart. I have lost Carite, and perhaps 
some barbarian has put an end to her 
life.“ 

6 feel for your affliction,” said Pi- 
sistratus; and I will do what I can to 
remove it. In serving my country, I 
will aid you. I have deferred the land- 
ing of the troops, to assemble some of 
our vessels that were separated from us 
in a storm; they are now with us, and 
to-morrow, at the break of day, I will 
give a signal for the attack. You shall 
take the command of the troops, and 
besiege the city on the side of the 
land; while, with my ships, I endeavour 
to make myself master of the port.” 

Night had not yet withdrawn her 
_ veil when Polydorus, overcome with his 
impatience, went to his father, and be- 
sought 


* 
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sought him to give orders for the disem- 


barking of the soldiery. Pisistratus, 
applaudiug his courage, yielded to his 
entreaties; but, at the same time, he 
gave him two old and experienced offi- 
cers, to aid! him with their advice. 
These were Cleobulus and Democedes, 


in whom the army placed great conſi- 


dence.. The troops: were landed with- 
out opposition; and at day-break pre- 
sented themselves in good order before 
the town. + 2%8 
At the sight of them the affrighted 
eitizens of Epidaurus flew to the ram- 


parts. A long peace had corrupted them | 


with its luxury and indolence; and, 
unaccustomed to the: hardships of war, 
they dreaded beforehand its dangers and 


fatigues. Polydorus, availing himself of 


their consternation, in that instant as» 
sailed the town; but scarcely was the 
attack commenced, when the cowardly. 
KK inha- 
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inhabitants came and laid down their 
arms before him. They threw open their 
gates to him, and implored his clemency; 
and Polydorus entered, with the honours 
of a conqueror, that city which, a little 
before, had heaped the most cruel in- 
sults upon him. | 

The high priest, however, shut up in 
the interior of the temple, refused to 
open its doors, and prepared for a vigo- 
rous defence. He had been the instru- 
ment of Minos, in persuading the peo- 
ple of Epidaurus to commit the offence 
against the Athenians ; and he now just- 
1y dreaded the consequence to himself, 
and resolved to make an effort to escape 
from their vengeance. 

Polydorus proceeded with a party to 
the temple, taking with him Cleobulus; 
whilst Democedes took possession of 
the rest of the city, and opened the 
port to the fleet of Pisistratus. 
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The incensed lover arrived at the 
doors of the temple; and in vain the 
high priest endeavoured to repel his 

forces. With incredible prowess, Poly- 
dorus overthrew all that stood in his 
way. Cleobulus, with the other Athe- 
nians, sympathizing in his vengeance, 
put to the sword all who continued to 
resist. The high priest was obliged to 
give way; and, being made prisoner by 
Cleobulus, was, * bis orders, loaded 
with chains. | 
While Cleobulus, and the Aae 
under his command, were thus engaged; 
Polydorus had disappeared. The sol- 
diery sought in vain for him in every 
part of the temple, and Cleobulus be- 
gan to fear that he had fallen into an 
ambuscade; when he suddenly appeared, 
full of rage, and, rushing upon the high 
priest with his drawn sword“ Restore 
her to me!“ he cried; “restore Carite, 
Or 
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or this moment shalt thou pay for all 
thy crimes !” 
Hold!“ said the high priest. 5 1 
swear to you, by the god of this place, 
that I know not where she is. She was 
carried away from the temple on the 
very day on which you were separated 
from her; and from that moment Þ 
have been ignorant of her fortunes. I 
call upon Asculapius to punish. me, 
if what I speak be not true!“ 

& Perfidious wretch !” answered Po- 
lydorus, © wilt thou for ever abuse the 
yenerable name of the gods? Die, un- 
worthy as thou art!“ 

At these words, he raised his sword a: 
second time, and was ready to strike, 
when one of those whom the Athenians 
had taken in the temple, and loaded 
with irons, raised his voice and said, 
« Oh, my friend! Oh, my Polydorus ! 
do I behold you again?“ 


Poly; 


r 

Polydorus started back, and recol- 
lected Strato, the generous Cretan, who 
had enabled him again to see Carite, 
when he thought he had lost her for 
ever. He flew upon the neck of his 
friend, embraced him, and freed him 
from his fetters. : 

« Fear nothing for Carte,” saĩd 
Strato: 1 have conveyed her to a 
place of safety. I contrived her escape 
trom the snares of the high priest. 
Ah, most valuable of friends !” 
exclaimed Polydorus, what benefits 
do I receive from you! and how shall 
I repay them ? — But Carite ! Where is 
she? Let us hasten to her !—A second 
time you restore her to me!“ 

Having said these words, they wath- 
drew together. Strato had given the 
charge of Carite to a poor woman, who 
conducted her to a remote apartment 
of the temple, unknown even to the 
wok priest; and there Carite had re- 

mained 
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mained since the day she was . 
from Polydorus. 

In a few minutes she bday the voice 
of her lover“ It is he!” she cries. 
< It is my husband!“ But already Po- 
lydorus is in her arms.— “ The gods,” 
he cried, „are weary of persecuting 
us! and now fate unites us for ever!“ 

Polydorus related to his mistress what 
had passed since their separation. The 
death of Sterope plunged Carite in the 
deepest sorrow; but Polydorus dried 
up her tears; and the presence of this 
tenderest of lovers greatly assuaged her 
sorrows.—And now they all quitted the 
temple, to join Pisistratus. 

On the road, Polydorus e of 
Strato, what chance or what misfortune 
had driven him from his country ? 
The pity I felt for you,” replied Strato, 
was the sole cause of my. exile. My 
countrymen learned what I had done 


for * and, having accused me, 4 
| | fled 
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fled to this temple, to take refuge 
against their resentment. It is now two 
years that I have dwelt here. During the 
tumult that happened in the temple the 
other day, occasioned by the artifices 
of the high priest, and your just wrath, 
I recognized Carite: I saw her dragged. 
away, and was happy that I could save 
her.“ 
When he had Gade these Win 
the two lovers expressed the warmest 
| gratitude for the services of this * 
E friend. | 
Meanwhile Pisistratus had en ror 
the city, and was advancing amidst the 
accclamations of the people, and his 
own soldiers. Carite ran to meet him, 
and threw herself at his feet. He 
raised her, and pressed her to his bo- 
som, calling her his daughter. He 
then said to Polydorus, who embraced 
his knees, Toa long have the destinies 
* retarded 
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retarded your happiness! Let us no 
longer delay an union, to which, it 1s 


plain, the gods themselves are propt- 
tious!“ 


The een of the optipls re- 
doubled. Every one applauded the ap- 


proaching union of the two lovers. 


Pisistratus then went to the temple; 
and, having deposed the high priest, 
named one of the most respectable ci- 
tizens of Epidaurus as his successor. 
The lovers approached the altar; the 


sacred fire was burning; sacrifices were 


offered up; and the high priest, whom 
Pisistratus had just appointed, roceir ed, 
in the name of the gods, the vous of 
Carite and Polydorus. 

The Athenians remained no longer 
in Epidaurus than was necessary for the 
celebration of the marriage. Pisistra- 
tus having exacted from that city a 
_— for the injury Athens had 


_ receiygd, 


„. 
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received, prepared for his departure for ; 


his own country. 
Carite and Firs befare they 


departed for their native country, vi- 


Sited the family of Menthes, which 


they filled with presents; and, on the 
8ame day, they proceeded, with a large 


train of followers, to offer a acrifice 
upon the tomb of the unfortunate Cho- 


rebus. These duties fulfilled, they took 


with them the faithful Strato, and went 
on board the Athenian general's ship. 
Immediately the fleet set sail. = 

Pisistratus was received in Athens as 
the avenger of his country; but that 
noble minded citizen retired again to 
his retreat, preferring the pleasures of a 
private life ta the splendour of a high 
station. His children retired with him. 
Carite, immediately on her arrival, vi- 
sited the tomb that held the remains of 


Sterope and Chœrephontes: she shed 
tears over the ashes of her father and 


mother; 
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mother ; and paid to their memory all 
the honours that affection and mely 
W | q N 

Some little time aſter this; Sund 


at the instance of Polydorus, went in 


search of Nausicrates and Themisto, 
to invite them to settle in Attica. He 
returned, bringing with him the two 


old people, who abandoned their coun- 


try to live near Polydorus. Themisto 
brought with her only the urn that 
contained the ashes of her son. 5 

Polydorus received them with the : 


strongest marks of his gratitude and 


affection. From that moment, all these 
people made but one family, and were 
not separated but by death. 

Carite and Polydorus lived to a very 
old age; the gods heaped blessings on 
their union; they had many children; 
and all of them were distinguished by 


their virtues. And when, after the 


heroic death of Codrus, the Athenians 
| | changed 


, 
changed their form of government, and 
placed the executive authority in the 
hands of the Archons, the first of these 
magistrates was chosen among the de- 
scendants of Carite and Polydorus. 
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